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THE ENGLISH PRISONS OF DUBLIN. 


|  THIRTY-SEVEN years ago—the 30th day of May, 1844—Ireland 

' saw her idolized Liberator incarcerated in the city prison of 

| Dublin, officially known as Richmond: Bridewell, situated on the 

} South Circular Road within five minutes’ walk of Mount Jerome 

: '{Protestant) Cemetery—wherein repose the remains of Thomas 

> Davis, the first of Ireland’s poets during the last half-century. 

- O'Connell was sentenced to an imprisonment of twelve months 

"and to pay a heavy fine. His offence was a misdemeanor. The 

| misdemeanor was that he proposed to hold a great meeting on 

- the plain of Clontarf—the field from which “ Brien drove the 

' Dane” in the year 1014—and there protest against English mis- 

_ tule. The whole country was aroused. The people came from 

' the north and south; but the authorities took possession of the 

" historic field, and therefore no meeting was held. On the 6th of 

Bee otemmber, 1844, O’Connell was liberated on reversal of judg- 

| ment on appeal to the House of Lords. It was on this occasion 

» that the eminent jurist, Lord Denman, characterized O’Connell’s 

| conviction as “a mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” The august 

| prisoner was allowed to see his friends almost daily, and enjoyed 

_ the privileges of the governor’s apartments.* To the day of his 

- death he bitterly referred to “his hundred days,” as he called the 
q time he was in prison. 

During the late summer of 1848 John Martin, now dead, and 

a Kevin Izod O’Doherty, now an esteemed member of the medical 


* Mr. Parnell, on the contrary, is shut up in a common cell, No, 3. 
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profession in Australia and the husband of the famed poetess of 
the Dublin Nation,“ Eva”—née Kelly—were prisoners in Rich- 
mond Bridewell, each under sentence of ten years for “ felonious 
publications.” At the end of the same year, pending their ap- 
peal from the sentence pronounced upon them at Clonmel assizes 
in October, William Smith O’Brien, T. F. Meagher, T. B. Mc. 
Manus, and Patrick O’Donoghue were prisoners there.* On 
the 5th of July, 1849, Messrs. O’Brien, Meagher, McManus, and 
O'Donoghue were informed that their sentences had been com- 
muted to transportation to Van Diemen’s Land, whither they 
were conveyed from the Richmond Bridewell on board of 
H.M.S. Swift, then lying at Dunleary, the place which Dublin 
flunkies had in 1821 named Kingstown in honor of George IV.’s 
visit in that year. 

The next state prisoner of importance confined in Richmond 
Bridewell was the Fenian “ Head Centre,” James Stephens, who, 
however, escaped from his jail on the morning of the 24th of 
November, 1865. 

This now famous prison was built in 1813, and stands in one 
of the most healthful parts of the city. It is a circular building, 
with small yards within attached to each of the wings. These 
wings are divided into adults’ and boys’ departments for felonies 
and for misdemeanors. It has a large garden attached to it on 
the west. Outside of the jail proper there is an open space 
twenty feet wide, which is surrounded by a wall twenty-five feet 
high. In point of security, before the Model Prison t of Mount- 
joy was erected it was considered the first in Ireland. A small 
tower and weathervane crowns the centre of the front building, 
under the cornice of which is cut in the stone the words, “ Cease 
to do evil; learn to do well.” The entrance is through the outer 
wall and a double-doored porch or lodge, which is exteriorly a 
massive door Of iron and wood, interiorly a barred door, each 
bar about six inches thick. Over the entrance, upon a broad, oval 
shield, are the arms of the city—three towers. The motto is: 
“ Obedientia Civum; Urbis Felicitas.”. This was the prison of 
Daniel O’Connell thirty-seven years ago. 

About two miles due west from the general post-office of 


* Their sentence is here reproduced for remembrance: ‘‘ The sentence of the court is that 
you and each of you be brought back to the place from whence you came, and from thence 
be drawn upon a hurdle tothe place of execution, and there to be hanged by the neck until you 
are dead, AND YOUR BODY TO BE DIVIDED INTO FOUR PARTS, to be disposed of as her ma- 
jesty may think fit; and may the Lord have mercy upon your soul” (State Trials, Clonmel, Tip- 
perary, Commission, October, 1848). 

+ Prisons for persons sentenced to seven years and over. 
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Dublin, at the extreme limit of the city, is the small village of 
Kilmainham, which modern improvements have placed partly in 
the city and partly in the county. The part in the city is known 
as Old Kilmainham, the other as New Kilmainham. There are 
few places in the vicinity of the ancient city so conspicuous in 
its annals, especially in those relating to religion. As early as 
1174 Strongbow founded the priory of Knights Templars a few 
hundred yards east of the present jail, and upon the site of which 
was built in 1680 the present Royal Hospital for disabled sol- 
diers—a small imitation of the hospital at Chelsea, England. 
The priory passed through many trials from its foundation to its 
translation to the Knights Hospitallers in the year 1314; nor was 
its subsequent career up to its suppression in 1541 by Henry 
VIII. any less stormy. 

For three hundred and sixty-seven years—from 1174 to 1541— 
the prior of Kilmainham exercised an influence over religious and 
lay matters that at this. day appears phenomenal. We find the 
Archbishop of Armagh, on “an invitation given by King Edward, 
‘promulgating ’ the privileges of his see in the presence of the 
lord chief-justice, the prior of Kilmainham, and the other peers 
who were in attendance.” Thetwo former, however, opposed him. 
Arriving at Drogheda, the archbishop excommunicated all who 
resisted him. Prior Keating, falling sick the same year, sent mes- 
sengers to the Archbishop of Armagh to obtain absolution. In 
the meantime the prior died. Until it was known that Keating 
had died penitent, and until his friends had promised that they 
would never question his primacy, the Archbishop of Armagh re- 
fused him Christian burial. The friends of the prior made the re- 
quired promise, the prior was absolved, and his body was then 
interred with the rites of religion. This is an episode of the 
controversy between the sees of Armagh and Dublin as to the 
right of precedence. 

The Templars of Kilmainham, like their brothers on the Conti- 
nent, became the objects of suspicion, as well as, perhaps, of envy 
for the wealth which they possessed. The prior had lands not 
only in Dublin, but in Galway and Meath. According to a spe- 
cial decree, he was elected with the consent of the king, and, after 
1314, of the grand master of Rhodes also, and it was required 
that he should be an Englishman.* This ordinance was confirm- 
ed by a more solemn enactment in the following year, 1495, in the 
famous Poynings’ law. Poynings’ law, by the way, also decreed 


* Archdall, Monasticon Hibernicum, 
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that twenty-six shillings and eightpence should be paid as a tax 
on every one hundred and twenty acres of ecclesiastical land.* 

The King of England, like his cousin of France, was active 
against the Templars, and he accordingly issued orders to his jus. 
ticiary at Dublin to have them seized in Ireland on the same day 
as in England. They were kept in honorable custody for three 
years, and at last had a trial at Dublin, where, whether guilty or 
not, they soon found their condemnation. Their annihilation as q 
religious body was resolved on, and they were thrust into mon. 
asteries. In the year 1314 the Hospitallers, or Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem, acquired possession, and retained it until the 
time of that august “ Reformer,” Henry VIII.+ 

In 1446 Thomas Fitzgerald, prior of Kilmainham, having ac- 
cused James Butler, Earl of Ormond, of treason, offered a trial 
by combat at Smithfield, about a mile northeast of the priory, 
on the north bank of the Liffey. The king took up the quarrel, 
and consequently the bellicose prior and the proud earl did not 
fight. 

Perhaps the most prominent, as he certainly was the most 
audacious and pugnacious, of all who held the office of prior was 
Sir James Keating, who, as early as 1482, was accused of steal- 
ing property of the priory. He was excommunicated by the 
grand master of Rhodes. He had heard, however, of his degra. 
dation before his successor appeared. He had him apprehended, 
and took the deeds confirmatory of the appointment from him 
and sent him a prisoner toa priory at Kilsaran, County Louth, 
where the commandery took charge of the unfortunate man, 
whose name was Lomley. The king—Henry VII.—and the 
grand master fell into a towering rage as soon as they heard of 
this. But Keating gave not the least attention to them. They 
issued orders to degrade him from his office, but for answer he 
clapped irons on the person of Lomley, who was held a prisoner 
in spite of all the Archbishop of Armagh could do. During the 
reign of Henry VII.a large body of the Irish Pale were in fa- 
vor of the House of York, and among them the restless Keating. 
Perhaps the king had an inkling of the prior’s unfriendliness, 
when with the grand master of Rhodes he deposed him. The 
leader of the York faction was the redoubtable Earl of Kildare.t 
The king, suspecting the earl’s loyalty, sent for him, as if to 
consult on business. The Geraldine was not so easily caught. 


* Leland. + Dowling’s Anna/s. 
t This is one of the titles of the present Duke of Leinster, and dates from 1316, The first 
and oldest dignity of this respected Irish family is Baron of Offaly, 1205. 
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The Archbishops of Armagh and Dublin, the Bishop of Meath,. 
four abbots, and a prior drew upa memorial representing that the 
earl’s presence was necessary to the well-being of the state. In 
the meantime Prior Keating and others were busily engaged in 
hatching the Lambert Simnel conspiracy. When Lambert Sim- 
nel landed in Ireland the Archbishop of Dublin and the Bishops 
of Kildare and Meath, as well as Prior Keating, favored the rebel- 
lion. On the reconciliation of the Earl of Kildare, all the lords, 
spiritual and temporal, who had taken part in this movement were 
pardoned, even Thomas Plunket, Chief-Justice of the Common 
Pleas, with the exception of the unfortunate prior of Kilmainham. 
The earl used all efforts to accomplish the pardon of Keating, 
but he failed. Stripped of his possessions, Keating died in pov- 
erty ; but he has left behind as romantic a history as ever such an 
officer did leave, and he gave the priory of which he was so long 
ruler, during the latter part of the fifteenth century, a notoriety 
that neither the priories at Conal, Corbally, or Newtown envied ; 
but they were, of course, inferior in rank to that of Kilmainham, 
which was, in age, wealth, and dignity, the first in Ireland. 

The valley of the Liffey is on the north, that of the Cammock 
on the south, side of Kilmainham Jail. The bridge connecting 
the south side with the ridge upon which Kilmainham stands, and 
under which the Cammock runs brawling from its birth-place* 
to the Liffey, was built in 1578 by Sir Henry Sidney. Upon the 
southwest corner of the ridge, facing this bridge, stands the 
County Sessions Court; and west of this latter building, and con- 
nected with it, is the gloomy granite jail itself. It is built upon 
the southern side of the declivity, where its foundation-walls 
can be seen as one passes to the west along the low ground, in 
the centre of which runs the Cammock, and which serves as a 
sort of kitchen-garden and orchard. It is damp and old-fash- 
ioned, and looked upon with awe by the people on account of 
its solemn, massive exterior. From its second story projects a 
funereal iron balcony, in the centre of which is an iron grat- 
ing known to the initiated as the ¢vaf, for hanging criminals. + 
The huge prison has so harrowing an appearance that it used 
to be nothing uncommon fo see men and women, boys and girls, 
make the sign of the cross, inaudibly repeating the words: “ May 


* This river is called the Sladeat Glen Saggard, some seven to nine miles from Kilmainham. 
It flows through the rich plain of Clondalkin, and, after turning several large mills in the south- 
ern vicinity of the city, fallsinto the Liffey, under the name of the Cammock River, near the Roy- 
al Hospital. 

t It is remarkable, though true, that in neither the county nor city of Dublin has there been 
an execution for murder since the execution of Delahunt in 1841, 
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God in his mercy keep me and all belonging to me from all 
harm! Amen,” as they passed in view of the “black trap” upon 
which the victims—deserving or not—of English law had met 
their fate. 

O’Connell’s labors abolished the infamous imposition of tithes 
to uphold a worthless Protestant oligarchy. He did more than 
any one person or a dozen.to carry Catholic Emancipation in 
1829. He sowed the seed for a repeal of the Union—“ the union 
of the shark with its prey ’’—and spent one hundred days in 
Richmond Bridewell for so doing. Parnell, when the loud cry 
of hungry tenants in Western Ireland arose to heaven for bread, 


“was the thunder, his the avenging rod, 
The wrath, the delegated voice of God, 
Which shook ” 


the greedy, grasping system of Irish landlordism, and branded 
it, in the face of the Christian world, as the curse of the fair and 
fruitful land; and for so doing and saying he was immured in 
Kilmainham Jail. And this under a minister whose eloquence 
some years ago drew tears of pity for the political prisoners of 
Naples, whose admiration for Garibaldi was unbounded, and who 
was very ardent in declaring his sympathy with what were sup- 
posed to be the aspirations of our own people of the South dur- 
ing the Civil War! 
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A CHRISTMAS PLAY IN THE PYRENEES. 


CHRISTMAS dramas are said to owe their origin to St. Francis 
of Assisi. Before his death he celebrated the sacred Birth-night 
in the woods, where a stable had been prepared with an ox and 
an ass, and acrib for an altar. A great number of people came 
down from the mountains, singing joyful hymns and bearing 
torches in their hands; for it was not fitting that a night that had 
given light to the whole world should be shrouded in darkness. 
St. Francis, who loved to associate all nature with his ministry, 
was filled with joy. He officiated at the Mass as deacon. He 
sang the Gospel, and then preached in a dramatic manner on the 
birth of Christ. When he spoke of the Lamb of God he was 
filled with a kind of divine frenzy and imitated the plaintive cry 
of the sacrificial lamb; and when he pronounced the sweet name 
of Jesus it was as if the taste of honey were on his lips. One soul 
before the ryral altar that night, with purer eyes than the rest, 
saw the Divine Babe, radiant with eternal beauty, lying in the 
manger. 

The order of St. Francis has always been noted for its devo- 
tion to the Holy Infancy. St. Anthony of Padua, the favorite 
saint of the Italians and Spanish, is usually represented with the 
Holy Child in hisarms. It was Fra Jacopone di Todi who wrote 
the Stabat Mater speciosa—the Stabat of the Manger: 


“ By the humble manger standing, 
Joy her tender breast expanding, 
The fair Mother watched her Child.” 


And the touching practice of erecting a manger at Christmas 
time has been perpetuated by the Franciscans, particularly in 
Italy. You see the Infant on the straw between the two beasts 
of burden, Mary and Joseph bending near, the shepherds kneeling 
in adoration, angels hovering above singing the Gloria in excelsis, 
and in the distance the Magi with their long caravan winding 
through the defiles of the mountains. Those who have visited 
the Ara Coeli at Rome at this season will remember the beautiful 
Presepio entirely occupying one of the side chapels. This church 
stands on the spot where the Emperor Augustus had the cele- 
brated vision of the Virgin standing in a luminous circle in the 
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heavens with the Child Jesus in her arms, and heard a voice ex- 
claim: “ Hee ara Filii Dei” —This is the altar of the Son of God, 
The devotion of St. Francis to the Holy Infancy made it particu. 
larly appropriate that this edifice should be given to his order, 
which was done by Pope Innocent IV. in 1252, twenty-six years 
after the saint’s death. In this picturesque old church you see a 
little temple on the spot where the emperor had the vision of the 
Incarnate Word. At Christmas time crowds come to see the 
Presepio and hear the children make their speeches (for it is the 
feast of Holy Childhood) at the end of one of the aisles, just as 
Hans Christian Andersen makes little Antonio do in The Jmpro- 
visatore, standing on a carpeted table to repeat what he had 
learned about the beauty of the Child Jesus and the Bleeding 
Heart of the Madonna. In this church is kept the holy Bam. 
bino, carved from a tree that once grew on Mt. Olivet 


“ Among the sad gray olives where our Lord was sold.” 


At Christmas time this miraculous image is placed in the scenic 
recess of the Presepio, and before the Flight into Egypt takes 
place the superior of the Franciscans comes forth at the head of 
his friars, bearing the holy Bambino, and, standing in front of the 
church at the top of the one hundred and twenty-four marble 
steps, gives his blessing to the immense crowd that covers the 
sides of the Capitoline Hill. 

The custom of erecting the manger was carried to other lands. 
The Créche became common in France. The Nativity used to be 
represented by figures of colored wax at one end of the bridge of 
the Hétel Dieu at Paris on the 25th of December, as well as in 
other cities. In Flanders it was called the Bétliem. In Spain, 
to this day, every household has its manger, and booths are erect- 
ed on the public squares for the sale of shepherds, Magi, angels, 
the Holy Family, and all the accessories. 

Christmas dramas, too, were everywhere popularized by the 
Franciscans. Sometimes they merely depicted the Scriptural 
account of the Nativity. Others embodied ancient traditions, 
and even the legends and pious imaginings of those who tried to 
picture to themselves all the discomforts and supernatural occur- 
rences at Bethlehem. One of these old medizval plays makes St. 
Joseph go to a blacksmith’s to beg a little fire, but he is regarded 
with suspicion and ordered away : 


“Fuiez d’icy, sire vilains, 
De mal talant estez touz plains. 
Je croy que vous estez espic” 
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—‘ Away from here, sirrah, full of evil designs as you are! I be- 
lieve you are a thief,” cries the smith. St. Joseph tries to ap- 
pease him. He makes known their destitute condition, and says 
they have not even a light. “For poor enough we are, and {fa- 
tigued, and in trouble”’: 


“ Assez avons de povreté, 
Et de paine, et de travaill.” 


The’ blacksmith threatens him, and says none of his fire shall he 
have unless he will carry it away in his mantle. St. Joseph ac- 
cepts the offer: 


“Je le veult bien certaynement, 
Sy vous plaist icy m’en donnez. 


The blacksmith throws the fire into his mantle, and, seeing the old 
man carry it away without burning his garments, feels he is under 
the divine protection. He hurries to overtake him and beg his 
pardon. 

St. Joseph having returned to the cave with the fire, Mary 
asks him to goin search of Dame Honestasse. Heobeys. Dame 
Honestasse is a poor old woman who has two stumps only for 
hands. She holds them up to show that she can-be of no use. 
St. Joseph, beside himself with anxiety, insists, and the dame fol- 
lows him, saying to herself: 


“C’est charité a Dieu plaisans 
Aidier auls povres passans” 


—“It is charity pleasing to God to aid poor passers-by.” 
When they arrive they find the Child Jesus born. Dame Hon- 
estasse hastens to take him, and as she extends her arms they 
lengthen, hands grow out, and fingers are formed. She recog- 
nizes the promised Messias, and falls down to adore him. While 
aiding to wrap the Child in swaddling-clothes the angels above 
sing the Veni Creator, and statues of the false gods are seen to 
fall down along the highways and in the towns. This mystery 
begins with a sermon and ends with the Ze Deum. 

Sometimes a Franciscan is made to sing the Magnificat in the 
stable of Bethlehem—another amusing anachronism, probably a 
reminiscence of the Franciscan origin of these plays, and similar 
to that of the old painters who represent the medizval saints as 
figuring in Bible scenes, perhaps to show that these scenes be- 
long not to the past alone, but to all time, at least in their 
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effects. We find this custom referred to in an amusing old 
Christmas cdrol of Gascony : 


“Un Capucin scarrabillat 
Bo canta lou Magnificat. 
Penden qu’es coumposo la noto 
Jousép lou prend per la caloto: 
‘Chut! chut! chut! chut! 
L’anfan dort, pas tant de brut!’” * 


Sometimes the animal world takes part in these dramas, and 
is made to hold a curious dialogue similar to that to be seen 
painted on the walls of an old church in Sussex, England, where 
the animals have scrolls issuing from their mouths concerning 
the Nativity. A cock+ crows: “Christus natus hodie!” An ox 
lows: “ Ubi? ubi?” Asheep bleats reply: “ Jn Bethlehem.” A 
drake quacks: “ Quando? quando?” A raven croaks: “Jn hac 
nocte.” 

This may appear somewhat grotesque to modern eyes, but 
the people took all kinds of liberties at the divine manger with- 
out any idea of irreverence. Holy Mother Church does not 
frown on the naive extravagances of her children—“ enfants sou- 
mis qui se permettent toute espéce de niches sur les genoux de 
leur Mere,” as M. Sainte-Beuve says. 

Christmas plays, composed by the peasants of Bigorre and 
Béarn, are still represented here and there in the Pyrenees, 
though by no means frequently. They used to be sometimes 
performed on the village square, but are now confined to rural 
churches, and take place at, or after, the midnight Mass. Those 
in the Gascon tongue are of inimitable religious simplicity, 
quite lost in a translation. They have, however, some touches 
of’ poetry, and are always expressive of fervent piety. And 
the solemnity of the hour and place, the religious earnestness 
of the rustic actors, and the rude music of the mountains, all 
combine to produce a certain effect, even on the cultivated 
spectator, if one there happens to be. But neither the dramas 


*** A Capuchin quite wide awake 
Prepares to sing Magnificat. 
While loud he hums to pitch the note, 
St. Joseph grasps him by the coat : 
‘Hush! hush! The Holy Child’s asleep. 
Wake him not lest he should weep !’” 
+ ‘‘ Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
This bird of dawning singeth all night long.” 
—SHAKSPERE, 
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themselves, nor the acting, nor the costumes, nor the scenery 
have any artistic merit, as in the Passion Play of the Tyrol. 
They are merely the peasant’s conception of the Nativity, 
but, such as they are, they speak forcibly to a pastoral people, 
many of whom are shepherds and herdsmen who live on the 
rough mountain sides, familiar with winds and tempests, and ac- 
customed to lone night-watches beneath the stars that look down 
on the Cave of the Incarnation at Bethlehem. 

One of the most complete of these dramas has been described 
by M. Cénac-Moncaut, who supposes it to have come down from 4 
the middle ages, though it has evidently undergone from age to | 
age many changes in the words and music. The performance 
i takes place in the church, which is crowded with peasants in the 
garb of these mountains. The men wear their capes Bigorraises— 
the hirsuta Bigerrica palla of the time of Venantius Fortunatus. 
The women have on white or scarlet capulets, otherwise called 
sags—a word evidently derived from the Latin sagum ; but some 
are veiled in the long black capuchon which falls gracefully f 
around the entire form like an Oriental garment. Many have 
candles in their hands, which twinkle with fine effect along the 
dim aisles, and you hear the constant clink of their rosaries as 
they drop bead alter bead of the Joyful Mysteries. 

The bells cease ringing the moment the clock strikes twelve, 
and the vested priest, standing at the foot of the altar, imme- 
diately begins the midnight Mass. He stops at the Gospel. At 
that instant a young matron dressed in a white robe, represent- 

ing the Holy Virgin, appears at the end of the nave. She is ac- 
companied by St. Joseph, who wears the dress of a mountaineer 
and has a leather apron on and a hatchet in his hand. The swésse, 
or beadle, opens a passage for them through the crowd by means 
of his halberd, and as they make their way towards Bethlehem— 
that is to say, towards the chancel—the Virgin recites a plaintive 
couplet or two, the naiveté of which is faultless in the eyes of the 
peasantry . 
“Joseph, my faithful guide, 
The night is coming on; 
Let us some sheltereseek : 
Before my strength is gone. | 
The time foretold by seers 
I feel is drawing near ; 
The Dayspring from on high 
Will soon to us appear,” 


St. Joseph replies in a tone of encouragement, and, after looking 
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about, leads her to an arch of foliage in the sanctuary represent- 
ing a stable wherein is a manger. Here she reposes from her 
fatigue, and a little crib adorned with ribbons and lace is brought 
from the sacristy, and the image of the Babe therein is taken out 
and placed on the straw at her feet. At that moment an angel, 
represented by a little boy in a surplice with wings of crimped 
lawn attached to his shoulders, is raised on a chair, by means of 
a cord and pulley, to the very arch of the sanctuary, where he 
sings in a clear, loud voice: 


“ Shepherds, hasten all 
With flying feet from your retreat ; 
On rustic pipes now play 
Your sweetest, sweetest lay ; 
Together sing this happy night. 
Behold !—O wondrous, wondrous sight !— 
In yonder cave is Mary, the Virgin Mother meek and mild, 
And the mighty King of Heaven, who has just been born a child.” 


The angel is right in saying “rustic pipes,” for the orchestra 
concealed behind the high altar is composed merely of a flute, a 
violin, and a bagpipe, all.of which unite in giving sonorous effect 
to this pastoral drama. 

The summons of the angel from the clouds resounds among 
the mountains—that is to say, in the gallery, where a group of 
shepherds and herdsmen have betaken themselves for repose. 
At the sound of the angel’s voice they awake and rise partly up. 
Their first astonishment is marked with a certain incredulity ; 
but one of them springs up, exclaiming in the patois of this re- 
gion: 


“What heavenly voice is this I hear? 
It is, I think, an angel singing. 
Get up, my friends, and lend an ear; 
Who can tell what news he’s bringing ? 
Quick ! I hear it louder ringing ; 
It fills me both with joy and fear.” 


One of his companions, of a more indifferent nature, turns over on 
his pillow of turf and replies: 


“ Lechom’ droumi !— 
Let me sleep! 
Your racket splits my head, 
Your noise and heavy tread. 
Let me sleep! 
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About your business go, 
Your news I would not know; 
For all you have to tell 
To-morrow ’Il do as well. 

Let me sleep!” 


The angel once more sings, not in patois, but in pure French: 


“ At news like mine awake, 
Your joyful part to take. 
Your pipes and voices raise 
In loudest notes of praise. 
Christ the Lord make haste to sing 
Till the very mountains ring.” 


Another shepherd, of a sceptical turn, pretends he does not 
understand a language so different from that of his valley, and 
begs the angel to express himself more intelligibly. The an- 
gel feels the justice of the observation. He is wrong to speak 
French to poor herdsmen who have never learned the language, 
and hastens to say in their own idiom: 


“ Come, ye shepherds from the wild, 

There’s nothing to affright ; 

Come and see the wondrous Child, 
Lord of glory, power, and might, 

Who, the world to bless and save, 
This night is born in yonder cave; 

Born to be poor sinners’ friend, 

Them when weak his strength to lend. 
Come, ye shepherds, hasten all, 
Listen to the angel’s call.” 


At this more comprehensible language the greater part of the 
shepherds hesitate no longer. Enlightened as to the grandeur 
of the event that has occurred, they joyfully cry in a loud 
voice : 


“ This blessed summons from afar, 
It seems to come from yon bright star; 
The tones are wondrous strange and sweet. 
We must obey: it is but meet. 
We'll haste this new-born Child to see, 
And worship, angel bright, with thee.” 


But there are des esprits forts in every condition of life, even 
among shepherds. They are guided by reason and common 
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sense only, and never allow themselves to be influenced by what 
is marvellous. Hardly is the Nativity announced before one of 
this class suggests that it would be more prudent to give no heed 
to so improbable a statement, but attend, rather, to their own 
business : 


“No, Guilhem, rather let us keep 
Good watch this night around our sheep. 
Hungry wolves are prowling round ; 
They’re howling with a threatening sound. 
If we’re away they would devour 
Our choicest lambs before an hour.” 


But he encounters an adversary. Three loud raps from a crook 
shakes the floor of the gallery, and an old man with stentorian 
voice cries shame on those who would regard the safety of their 
flocks when a heavenly messenger assures them the Divine Being 
himself has come down to be the shepherd of the human race. 
The man of prudence is silenced. Another cries in animated 
tones : 


“Quick! our best garments let us find. 
About our flocks why do you mind ? 
We'll drive them into a safe fold 
Where they’ll be sheltered from the cold, 
And go to Bethlehem this night, 

Of this fair Babe to get a sight.” 


An angel now appears to guide the shepherds to the manger. 
They descend from the gallery to the outer porch, where the door 
closes on them, the church thus becoming the inn at Bethlehem. 
They knock loudly at the door and say to the innkeeper : 


“Pray, good master of the inn, 
Open the door and let us in. 
We've come.the royal Babe to see, 
If his blest Mother’s will it be.” 


This is the most striking part of the drama. The voices of the 
shepherds, who are twenty in number, though uncultivated, are 
manly and sonorous, and come ringing through the nave with 
religious effect, causing every breath to be suspended in the 
church. But such a number of strangers alarms the vigilant St. 
Joseph. He feels the responsibility of his mission, and, wishing 
to shield the Child Jesus from all danger, hastens to say, in a tone 
of naiveté that cannot be rendered : 
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“ Tell whence you come and who you are: 
You may be brigands from afar. 
Dare not disturb the Infant’s rest, 
If through his birth you would be blest.” 


The shepherds reply : 


“Good master, open the wicket and see 
The letter an angel good gave me 
As a sure passport to the manger. 
Take and read it; fear no danger.” 


St. Joseph in return says: 


“What’s that you say? A letter, indeed, 
To one who knows not how to read! 
Only a carpenter poor am I. 

Begone, my friend, you are a spy!” 


The case becomes critical, and an angel now interposes in the 
guise of a tall young acolyte in a surplice, with long white 
wings, who leaves the sanctuary, followed by two little angelic 
choristers. He addresses St. Joseph somewhat as follows: 


“ Fear not the door to open wide ; 
I myself will be their guide. 
Shepherds are they. No harm they'll do. 
Jesus they wish to worship too.” 


St. Joseph’s fears being allayed, he follows the angel to the 
porch, the suisse preceding them to clear the way, and says as he 
opens the door: 


“Enter: the Babe Divine behold! 
See in what royal state he lies! 
His palace is a stable cold, 
The cattle’s crib a throne supplies. 
The only hangings on the wall 
Are golden straw out of their stall.” 


As the shepherds enter, flourishing their long crooks adorned 
with festive ribbons, they exclaim : 


“Could no better place be found, 
In the country all around, 

Than a stable and cold ground 
For a Babe Divine like this, 

Over whom angels sing with bliss 
The Gloria in excelsis?” 
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St. Joseph replies : 


“ No other house would us receive, 
No one our sore distress relieve. 
This stable rude we found at last 
To shield us from the winter blast.” 


After several other couplets, in which amazement is mingled 
with moral teachings, the shepherds proceed towards the sanc- 
tuary. Among them is a huge, awkward mountaineer, coarsely 
clad, with a woollen cap on his head, and wooden shoes, out of 
which straw protrudes, on his feet. He bears a sheep on his 
shoulder, which he thrusts right and left against the people who 
obstruct the way. His companions look at him and nudge him, 
as if addressing him in the words of the old French carol: 


“ Hush! he is sleeping. 
Mind how you thump. 
Take care of the nails, 
You awkward lump— 

The nails, the nails, the nails 
Of your coarse shoes— 
Lest the nails of your shoes 
Awake the Child Jesus 

And rouse al] the Jews.” 


The shepherd deposits his sheep before the manger as an offering, 
and then joins the others, who, kneeling around, begin to sing the 
hymn intoned by the angel : 


“ Gloria in excelsis ! 
O Domine, te laudamus. 
O Deus Pater, Rex ceelestis! 
In terra pax hominibus!” 


After paying their homage to the Child Jesus and the Lady Mary 
the shepherds exchange several other verses with St. Joseph on 
the coming of the Messias, and then retire to the other end of 
the church, singing as they go some lines evidently French, but 
very much disguised by their uncouth pronunciation : 


“ Let us praise God for such a grace, 
For having seen his dear Son’s face; 
That to us the angels bright 
Came, surrounded by great light, 
To proclaim this wondrous Birth 
First to us in all the earth.” 
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They continue to sing in this joyful strain till they arrive be- 
neath the gallery. It is now the turn of the shepherdesses to 
adore the Infant Saviour; for the sexes are separated in this pas- 
torale, as they are always in some of these mountain churches, 
particularly among the Basques. 

Three young girls dressed in their gayest holiday attire, and 
carrying distafis streaming with bright ribbons, now come for- 
ward to pay homage to the Messias, and as they leave the man- 
ger a band of maidens appears beneath the gallery opposite the 
shepherds, singing a graceful air : 


“ Dear little shepherd maids, 
In your best plaids, 
Where have you been? 
What have you seen?” 


The three girls, as they advance a step or two in the nave, reply : 


“ We’ve come from a stable 

Where, this very morn, 
Among the cattle lowly 

Christ Jesus was born.” 


The others, again making an advance towards the sanctuary, re- 
sume : 


“ Dear little shepherd maids, 
In your best plaids, 
What more have you seen 
Where you have just been?” 


The three, advancing another step, reply: 


“On the wheat straw dry, 
In the middle of the cave, 
The little Child doth lie, 
Sinners come to save.” 


The others, slowly advancing : 


“ Dear little shepherd maids, 
In your best plaids, 
This new-born Child, is He 
Fair and beautiful to see?” 


The three, with another step : 


“ His golden hair lights up the place, 
Streaming around his lovely face ; 
His eyes, with tender, radiant light, 
Are dazzling to the very sight.” 
VOL, XXXIV.—29 
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The others again ask : 


“ Dear little shepherd maids, 
In your best plaids, 
With eyes so keen 
What more ’ve you seen?” 


The three: 


“ St. Joseph guards him, bending low 
As he passes to and fro. 
With virgin lips to his brow pressed, 
His Mother takes him to her breast.” 


The others : 


“ Dear little shepherd maids, 
In your best plaids, 
You make us more keen 
To hear all you’ve seen.” 


The three: 


“ In the stalls on either hand 
Two dumb beasts of burden stand; 
As if to warm the Babe, they bend, 
Their fragrant breath round Him to send.” 


The others : 


“ Dear little shepherd maids, 
In your best plaids, 
What more have you seen 
Where you have just been?” 


The three: 


“ Shepherds on the mountains cold 
Leave their flocks at once in fold, 
Come swiftly down the arduous way 
Their homage to the Child to pay.” 


The others: 


“ Dear little shepherd maids, 
In your best plaids, 
Tell, tell what more you've seen 
In the wondrous place you've been?” 


The three: 
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“ Thousands of angels from on high 
Fill the air with. songs of bliss. 
Glory to God they ever cry— 
Gloria in excelsis!” 


The two groups, having advanced a step or two at each stanza, 
now meet, and they all go to the manger together, singing the 
same air the shepherds had previously sung: 


“Shepherd girls, to your infant King 
All your choicest offerings bring : 
Sweetest fruits with generous measure, 
Your hearts, too—a greater treasure. 
Lowly bending, him adore 
As you offer your best store.” 


Arrived at the stable, they make their offering, setting up a 
pavillon, or tent, prettily ornamented with flowers and ribbons, 
gay as the German Christmas tree, in which blackbirds, thrushes, 
turtle-doves, and partridges flutter about at the end of the cords 
to which they are fastened. There are also bunches of purple 
grapes, rows of yellow apples, chaplets of dried prunes, and 
heaps of walnuts and chestnuts. Having tastefully arranged 
these rustic offerings, the shepherdesses return, singing as they 


go: 


“In Bethlehem at midnight 
The Virgin Mother bore her Child 
This world contains no fairer sight 
Than this fair Babe and Mary mild. 
Well may we sing at sight like this 
Gloria in excelsis ! 


“ Hanging o’er the gloomy cave, 
A dazzling star points out the way 
To all pure eyes that would behold 
The spot where our blest Saviour lay. 
Come join the angels’ song of bliss : 
Gloria in excelsis!” 


The scene now changes from the stable of Bethlehem to the 
palace of King Herod, who is seated in an arm-chair behind the 
baptismal font. Two ministers stand beside the throne, and 
three doctors of the law are seated around a large table. The 
star in the east is represented by a taper that slides along a cord 
extending from the gallery to the arch of the sanctuary. The 
Three Kings are approaching. In a few moments three loud 
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knocks are heard at the outer door. The suisse, who has been 
enticed into the service of King Herod, opens the door and finds 
the three illustrious pilgrims on the steps, clothed in garments of 
somewhat Oriental style, with turbans of gay foulard silk, and 
wide pantaloons with shawls for girdles. To the “ Qui va 4?” 
of the suisse they reply: 


“We come from the bounds of Aurora afar, 
Lit up by her earliest rays, 
To see the young Child. Of yon radiant star 
We have followed the luminous blaze.” 


The object of their journey is communicated to Herod, who ad- 
mits them to a special audience. One of them makes him an 
address quite Oriental in its imagery, and asks leave to pay their 
homage to the Messias with an offering of gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh. Herod, who is evidently not enlightened as to the 
mystery of the Nativity, prudently answers that he will consult 
the prophets as to the part of his kingdom in which it should 
take place. The doctors of the law search their rolls, they dis- 


cuss and argue, and at last find a passage on which they found 
their reply : 


“ According to the prediction of the prophet Michea(s) 
The Messias should be born in Bethlehem of Judea.” 


“You hear,” says Herod to the Magi. “Go, therefore, to 
Bethlehem, but fail not to return and tell me as to the truth of 
this miraculous Child.” The Three Kings make a profound in- 
clination and proceed towards the sanctuary, joyfully singing as 
they follow the moving taper. 

While they are adoring the Messias the priest continues the 
sacrifice of the Mass. The actors, who have manifested such 
touching piety in the performance of the drama, all receive Holy 
Communion, as well as the greater part of the spectators. After 
the Mass the following scene takes place—the closing one in the 
play : 

The angel, still seated in the chair up in the arch, warns the 
Magi not to return to the palace of King Herod, and they pru- 
dently hasten away under the guidance of the star. One of 
Herod’s spies informs him that, notwithstanding his injunction, 
they have gone home by another route. Herod cannot restrain 
his anger. He makes a loud crash as he rises, and, pointing to- 
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wards the sanctuary, orders his guards to go to Bethlehem and 
there 


“ Massacre at once the children small 
Of two years and under, one and all.” 


The sergeant draws his sword and sets out at the head of the 
soldiers. The angel now warns Mary and Joseph of the king’s 
barbarous design, and counsels them to make their escape into 
Egypt with the Child. They obey and take refuge in the sacris- 
ty. Herod’s soldiers arrive too late. Their search is in vain, 
and the play ends with the massacre of the Innocents—the first 
to shed their blood for Christ. 





WHO SHALL SAY? 


“* The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” —WILLIAM HABINGTON. 


THE haunting harmony of thy sweet verse 
Breathes not the music of the heavenly spheres ! 
The lesson thou essay’st to teach is good, 

Yet its perfection thou dost sadly flaw. 

If one should so live that, when he has died, 
Those whom he knew shall say, with one accord, 
“ The world is better that this man has lived,” 
Then who may truly speak thy words of him: 
He does not “ leave a rack behind”? Be sure 
That as the long years add themselves to that 
Which we are pleased to call eternity, 

Such life shall be as seed which multiplies, 

And shall bring forth a glorious meed of good 
Through all the years this nether world shall last. 
And if, in God’s own time, its end shall come, 
Who then shall say that, in another sphere, 

We may not reap the fruit of Christ-like deeds 
With which this world by faithful souls was blest ? 
Though good thy purpose, no less false thy words. 
For all the good our lives in this world show, 
Ourselves, and those we love, shall count the gain 
In realms where there is no oblivion nor loss. 
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BISHOP JOHN DUBOIS. 


THE church in the United States is deep in debt to France, 
From the year 1612, when two Jesuit fathers founded the mis- 
sion of St. Sauveur on Mount Desert Island, off the coast of 
Maine, down to the close of the first half of this century, it at- 
tracted thence an army of holy men and women who came to 
these shores to bring the blessings of civilization and the graces 
of the Gospel to its inhabitants. Nothing could keep them 
away; nothing could daunt them here. They broke every tie 
that attached them to home; they faced every hardship that ever 
confronted missionaries of the cross. They prayed, and suffered, 
and labored, and triumphed, and in the work which they accom. 
plished they builded for themselves an imperishable monument. 
They left no part of the country unexplored. They trod the 
snows and braved the storms of the far North; they penetrated 
the savannas of the South; they traversed the prairies and 
crossed the mountains of the West. They discovered rivers, 
and hills, and valleys. Everywhere they were the pioneers. 
They were not content to remain in the white settlements; while 
some of them stayed, others pushed out into the trackless regions 
where roamed the nomadic and barbarous aborigines. They 
went from tribe to tribe. Where one of them fell tomahawked 
or tortured to death another proceeded, until the war-dance 
gave way to the Corpus Christi procession and the chant of 
blood was abandoned for the Ave Maris Stella. They sought the 
most distant lodges, and there smoked the pipe of peace as a pre- 
liminary to preaching the Prince of Peace. Armed only witha 
crucifix, they conquered the savages, and their victories were 
completed by the sisters who followed their course, and with 
their beads and their books gave a Christian education to the 
dusky papooses who thronged about their knees and learned to 
love them second only to the cherished Blackgown. When the 
savages outnumbered the immigrants they often protected the 
latter from the wrath of the natives, and when the scales turned 
they were the stanch friends of the wronged Indians. Side by 
side these saintly men and women toiled. Whether in the 
forests primeval, or in the log-cabins of the hamlets, or, later, in 
the magnificent institutions which they themselves had raised, 
they lived and died for God. Everywhere they erected churches, 
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and schools, and hospitals, and asylums for all classes of suffering 
humanity. Most of them are resting in the sleep of peace. A 
few still survive. These are called on many times a year to wel- 
come from their native land coadjutors and successors, who, true 
to the traditions of their race and charmed with the example of 
those who have preceded them in these fields, come to share in 
the pains of harvest, in order that they may also partake of the 
reward of the faithful laborers. 

Among the host of heroes who in the last century left France 
to evangelize this country was John Dubois. He was born at 
Paris on the 24th of August, 1764. He was the son of respecta- 
ble parents, who belonged to the middle class and were in com- 
fortable circumstances. When he reached a suitable age he en- 
tered the College of Louis le Grand, in which the illustrious 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton had received his education. 
Among his schoolmates he had Robespierre and Camille Des- 
moulins. After completing his course there he went to the 
Seminary of St. Magloire, conducted by the Oratorians, where 
he studied theology. In his twenty-third year he was ordained 
priest and appointed assistant pastor of the parish church of 
St. Sulpice. 

Full of zeal, he set to work. But he was not destined to spend 
his days in his native land. The Revolution which had broken 
out in 1789 aimed its blows at the altar as well as the throne. 
Its leaders framed sacrilegious constitutional oaths and proposed 
them to the clergy. To their everlasting honor one hundred 
and thirty-one out of one hundred and thirty-five bishops re- 
mained steadfast in their duty and peremptorily refused the un- 
lawful pledge. In this constancy they were imitated by nearly 
all the priests, and among these by the Abbé Dubois, who was 
forced to exile himself to save his head from the guillotine. 
Having made his preparations for flight, he sought out his friend, 
- the immortal Lafayette, and from him obtained not only a pass- 
port, but also letters of introduction to some of the prominent 
citizens of the United States. In disguise he quit his native 
city, journeyed to Havre, and embarked for America. 

When the sun of July, 1791, was making the Southland a field 
of gold the Abbé Dubois first saw the shores of the New World, 
and shortly afterwards landed at Norfolk, Virginia. He soon 
made known his presence to Bishop Carroll, who received him 
with open arms and authorized him to exercise his ministry first 
in the city of his arrival, and afterwards in Richmond and the 
surrounding country. 
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So strongly worded were the letters which he brought to 
James Monroe, Patrick Henry, the Lees, the Randolphs, the 
Beverleys, and other families that he was hospitably welcomed in 
the most refined circles, and won the esteem and affection of his 
entertainers by his virtues, his profound learning, his courtly 
manners, and his intense devotion to his duties. So very far, in. 
deed, did the cordiality of his reception go that, as there was 
then no church in the place, he was allowed to say Mass in the 
very capitol, and thus consecrated a State which was one day to 
be ruled over by a bishop of his training, and was to produce the 
hero who broke the backbone of “the damnable heresy of Know. 
Nothingism.” The graciousness of this act is amazing, con- 
sidering the intolerant spirit of the age and the previous doings 
in the commonwealth, which had persecuted dissenters of all 
kinds, and in the name of the God of peace and charity had put 
some of them to death. It is all the more surprising in view of 
the fact that Father Frambach, the predecessor of the abbé in the 
pastorate of Frederick, had to conceal his identity when he visit- 
ed the faithful in Virginia, risked his life every hour that he 
stayed among them, was several times all but caught, usually 
slept in the stable, and once was so closely followed that but for 
the fleetness of his horse he would not have lived to tell the 
story of his hairbreadth escape. 

For three years Father Dubois attended to the spiritual wants 
of the few Catholics in Richmond, and supported himself by teach- 
ing French, while he himself was learning English. In this 
study he received several lessons from Patrick Henry and made 
rapid progress. In 1794 he was called to Montgomery County, 
Maryland, and took up his residence in Frederick. That town 
was his headquarters, but he made frequent excursions over a 
wide stretch of country, hunting up strayed sheep, visiting the 
sick, teaching children the catechism, adjudicating difficulties 
among neighbors, keeping alive the fire of faith in lonely cabins, 
and kindling it in others in which it had gone out or had never 
burned. For long he was pastor of Western Maryland and all 
Virginia, and for some time was the only priest between Balti- 
more and St. Louis. His labors were herculean. Every day 
was rich in good works. His health was robust and he taxed it 
unsparingly. Summer's sun beat down upon | him toiling over 
the mountain passes, but neither it nor winter’ § snows and bitter 
blasts could prevent him from his journeys. He was indefatiga- 
ble. The days were not long enough for him. The midnight 
stars often shone upon him bearing the Viaticum to the depart- 
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ing. He was a faithful shepherd, tender and true, and prepared 
at a]l times to spend himself in order not to lose one of the souls 
entrusted to his care. 


“On one occasion,” says his panegyrist, the late Very Rev. Dr. McCaf- 
frey, “he had just arrived at Emmittsburg, much fatigued, on a Saturday 
afternoon, and was going to the confessional, when a distant sick-call came. 
Before leaving Emmittsburg he directed the usual preparations to be made 
for the celebration of Mass on Sunday, saying that he would be back in time. 
He returned to Frederick, and thence proceeded to Montgomery County, 
administered the consolations of religion to the dying person, and, after a 
journey of nearly fifty miles, after twice swimming his horse across the 
Monocacy—the last time at the risk of his life, for wearied nature caught a 
nap of sleep while the noble animal was breasting the angry stream—he 
was again in the confessional at nine o’clock on Sunday, without having 
broken his fast, and sang Mass and preached as usual at a late hour in the 
forenoon, and with so little appearance of fatigue that the majority of the 
congregation never even suspected that he had stirred abroad in the in- 
terval.” 


But, sturdy worker as he was, he could not do the impossible, 
and sometimes his heart grew heavy as he surveyed the immense 
harvests and the lack of laborers. The country then drew its 
missionaries from France and Italy, but the supply was neither 
regular nor adequate. If ever the needs of the people were to be 
met a native priesthood must be formed. A seminary was in- 
dispensable, and, as a feeder to it, an academic school had to be 
started. For long years he cherished the idea of being the fa- 
ther of a host of Levites. But he kept the thought hidden in his 
breast. It was his companion by day, his dream by night. After 
much deliberation the project took shape. 

While he was pastor of Frederick he was wont to visit Em- 
mittsburg once a month to say Mass alternately in the church in 
the village and in a room in the Elder homestead, about a mile 
from the site of Mount St. Mary’s College. Here in a bare lum- 
ber-room, on a rude table, he offered the Holy Sacrifice and broke 
the Bread and spoke the word of life. In August, 1776, the Bill 
of Rights had been adopted, which, among the other benefits it con- 
ferred, abrogated the law of William and Mary passed after the 
Protestant Revolution of 1690, and which forbade the erection of 
a Catholic church in the province of Maryland. Taking advan- 
tage of the Declaration, Father Dubois—who when in the neigh- 
borhood on his missionary tours frequently ascended the hill on 
which the college now stands, and from that elevation enjoyed the 
beauty of the wide prospect spread out before him—resolved to 
build a church on the mountain-side which should dominate the 
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whole valley and be a constant reminder of heaven to the inhabi- 
tants. They, however, were startled by the boldness of the plan. 
They dreaded failure. But they furnished the means to begin the 
work, and continued their contributions until it was completed. 
He himself chose the site. The spot was then a wildwood, 
abounding in trees, swamps, underbrush, and rocks, pathless, 
rugged, and forbidding. He superintended operations, and with 
his own hands helped to clear the way, lay the foundation, and 
raise the structure. Soon the noble building crowned the hill 
and stood a beacon of the better world to all the country round, 

In 1808 he quit Frederick and took up his residence in the 
Elder place. He at once opened school, which he held in a brick 
building in the vicinity. In a few months he bought a farm. 
house with some twenty-five acres about the site of the college, 
and removed to it with his pupils. Among his first scholars 
were James McSherry, Charles Carroll, father of the ex-governor 
of Maryland, John Lilly, John Hickey, who became a priest, 
James A. Shorb, Charles White, Francis, Henry and Frederick 
Chatard, William and Richard Seton, James D. Mitchell, Jerome 
Bonaparte, and Charles Harper. His quarters soon became too 
scant, and another log-house was put up for his accommodation. 
The school at once began to prosper, and as the number of boys 
increased additional huts were built. In the year following the 
opening he received sixteen students who had been pursuing 
their classical course in an academy at Pigeon Hill, near Abbots- 
town, in Pennsylvania, started by the Baltimore Sulpicians to 
prepare youths for their seminary. In two years he had forty 
pupils ; in three, sixty; and in five, eighty. 

The project was a success. Father Dubois was no longer 
looked on asa visionary. The Lord had made him to rejoice, 
the father of children. Log-house after log-house was put up 
until there were two long rows of them running up and down 
the hillside along where the Junior Department is now located. 
Children were sent from all parts, and the fame of the rising in- 
stitute was in the mouths of the people. 

In June, 1809, Mrs. Eliza A. Seton, the foundress of the Sisters 
of Charity: in the United States, left Baltimore with her children 
and first two associates, and went to Emmittsburg to take pos- 
session of St. Joseph’s. While the frame house which was to be 
their home, and which still stands, was building, she and her 
companions accepted the hospitality of Mount St. Mary’s, and for 
some weeks dwelt in the second log-house on the hill, which Fa- 
ther Dubois vacated for the seminary that stood below it. The 
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same lowly roof was, therefore, the first shelter of the two foun- 
ders when beginning their great mission, and from that day to 
this the histories of their institutions are linked together at many 
points. The esteem and kindly feelings mutually entertained by 
the two servants of God have continued with their successors, 
and the two houses have gone on fulfilling side by side the grand 
work of education. 

The forest had been felled, the tangled underbrush cleared, 
the swamp drained, the rocks pulled up and carted away. The 
wilderness had been turned into a garden of fruits and flowers. 
The secluded situation, the bracing air, the growing reputation 
of the school filled its classes with promising youths. The semi- 
nary began to furnish laborers for the Lord’s vineyard. Pros- 
perity smiled on the place. The rows of cabins did not afford 
sufficient room, and the time had come for a more enduring nur- 
sery of scholars agd saints. Father Dubois, with his usual mag- 
nificence, drew up the plan for a large three-story building. He 
laid off the site. It was located just above where the present 
college stands. The work was commenced. The seminarians 
and the pupils all lent a helping hand. It wasa pleasure for them 
to aid in the construction of their future home. At the beginning 
of June, 1824, it was nearly finished. On the night of the 6th of 
that month it was beautiful in the moonlight. In the early 
morning it was wrapped in flames. By noon of the 7th it was 
a black and shapeless mass of ruins. While students, professors, 
and neighbors were rushing about the burning: pile, excited by 
the sudden, startling, and overwhelming calamity, one person 
was cool and collected. Father Dubois calmly contemplated the 
destruction of his labors. “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away: blessed be the name of the Lord,” he said... While 
there was hope of saving the building he gave orders in a low 
but firm tone. When that hope was gone he stood with pale 
face and set lips regarding the conflagration. Dense volumes of 
smoke rose and spread in the air, and the heavens were lighted 
with a lurid glow. As the walls fell in with a mighty crash he 
turned from the spot and proceeded to the chapel, remarking as 
he went : “ There were defects in this ; I will remedy them in the 
next.” O great heart, now at rest for ever, strong in the thick 
of disaster, cheery in tribulation, peaceful in storms, trustful in 
God, bitter was thy trial in that hour, and like refined gold didst 
thou come forth from the crucible ! 

The loss of the stately college was sufficient to crush any man 
situated as was Father Dubois. For he was very poor, and, 
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worse still, he had had to go into debt to pay for the building 
just destroyed. Besides, the faithful in the province were few 
and not burdened with this world’s gear. But the stones were 
scarcely cold before the work of reconstruction began. The site 
was chosen a little further down, and the uninjured materials of 
the burnt edifice were used in the structure of its successor. A 
more commodious design was adopted. The foundations were 
laid, and rapidly the sides rose until they were crowned with the 
roof. Well-wishers from far and near helped on the undertaking 
with sympathy and money. Anonymous gifts were received, 
and friends unknown till the hour of distress came forward with 
substantial tokens of regard. The neighbors, too, were most 
kind. Regardless of creed, they contributed what they could, 
and those who could give no cash, or not enough to suit their 
wishes, assisted with labor and goods. In 1826 the new college 
was completed. It stood in all its grandeur; one of the finest 
buildings in the State, and even now rears itself aloft, a solid 
monument of the heroism of its founder and the generosity of his 
co-operators. 

Father Dubois was now sixty years old when a new trial was 
sent to him. A shepherd had to be supplied for the growing 
metropolis of the republic, and the ruler of the Mountain was 
deemed most worthy. He was too old to begin to learn how to 
disobey, too inured to self-sacrifice to entertain regrets. The 
episcopacy was then no bed of roses, and the diocese of New _ 
York was singularly in need of a prelate patient, prudent, strong. 
Giving up his office to his associate, Father Bruté, he left his be- 
loved hillside. On Sunday, October 29, 1826, in the cathedral of 
Baltimore, he was consecrated bishop by Archbishop Maréchal 
in the presence of an immense concourse of the clergy and laity. 
He was presented with his cross and ring by Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton, and received his robes and cfosier from other 
friends. Three days later he took up his residence in his cathe- 
dral city. 

As soon as Bishop Dubois had taken possession of his see his 
troubles began. They had their sources in five quarters—his na- 
tionality, the lack of priests, the want of a college and seminary, 
the fanatic opposition of the “‘ Native American” Protestants, and 
the trustee system under which the temporal affairs of the church 
were mismanaged. 

As the vast majority of the Catholics in New York were of 
Irish and English descent, and as quite a number of them were 
natives or had resided there for many years, they were dis- 
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pleased at having a Frenchman to rule over them as bishop; 
nor did they hesitate to murmur their dissatisfaction where it 
would be heard. When the bishop learned of the prevalence of 
this sentiment he issued a pastoral in which he maintained that, 
as he was a naturalized citizen who had lived here for some thir- 
ty-five years, no one could charge him with being a foreigner; 
and then, turning the tables, he referred to the abuses which had 
grown up in the diocese, and mentioned the reforms which he 
proposed to institute. This document made a favorable impres- 
sion, and this was deepened by his subsequent actions, which 
speedily won for him the respect and esteem of all the well-dis- 
posed persons in his flock. 

His second cause of anxiety was the scarcity of priests. He 
estimated the number of the faithful in the city at that time at 
thirty-five thousand, and in the rest of the diocese at one hundred 
and fifteen thousand. To minister to them he had only eighteen 
priests. He had four churches in the city, and nine other build- 
ings used as churches in other localities throughout the vast ter- 
ritory under his care, which comprised the whole State of New 
York and a portion of the State of New Jersey. So urgent and 
numerous were the calls on his clergy that he himself had “to 
fulfil at the same time the duties of a bishop, parish priest, and 
catechist,” as he wrote to a friend. He first made a visitation of 
his diocese to become acquainted with its wants, and then he 
went in 1829 to France and Rome to procure aid. He returned 
in the following year, bringing home with him gifts from the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith and the Congregation 
of the Propaganda. He worked night and day to cultivate his 
part of the vineyard, and succeeded so well that when he trans- 
ferred its care to his successor he could count twenty-two 
churches, twelve stations, fifty priests—of whom he had himseif 
ordained sixteen—several schools, conducted by Sisters of Char- 
ity, in New York and Albany, and four orphan asylums. 

His third occasion for worry was the absence of a training- 
school for priests. He tried, therefore, to found an academy 
and seminary. He first made the attempt at Nyack-on-the-Hud- 
son, where he laid the corner-stone on May 29, 1833; but before 
the building was quite ready for occupancy it was burned to the 
ground by an incendiary, prompted to the commission of the 
crime by religious animosity. His next venture was at Brooklyn. 
When all the preliminaries had been arranged, and some of the 
materials brought to the spot selected, the gentleman who had 
offered the ground for the site proposed conditions which were 
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too onerous, and the bishop abandoned the project then and 
there. The third trial was made at Lafargeville, in Jefferson 
County, where the domain known as Grovemont was purchased 
and a school begun. But the location was too remote and the 
access to it too laborious. So the institution soon collapsed. 
These failures had one good result: they paved the way for the 
success of St. John’s College at Fordham, which was opened June 
24, 1841, with Father—now Cardinal—McCloskey for its first 
president. 

The anti-Catholic feeling was rampant fifty years ago. The 
pulpit, the press, and the platform were used to defame the Cath- 
olics. The most bitter attacks were made by clergymen, who, 
in the persecution they carried on, stopped neither at calumny 
nor forgery, but counselled violence to individuals, and social 
ostracism and political disfranchisement to the mass of their 
opponents. They concocted filthy stories about monasteries and 
convents, and put into circulation the villanous book by Maria 
Monk. They succeeded in several places in exciting riots. On 
one occasion they stirred up a mob to wreck the cathedral. The 
Catholics heard of the threatened danger ; they prepared to give 
their assailants a warm reception. The paving-stones in the 
street before the sacred edifice were taken up for missiles, to be 
hurled from the windows of the adjacent houses. The cathedral 
itself was placed in a state of defence, with its doors barred and 
its windows bolted, and a picked guard of men with muskets 
was stationed within the churchyard to protect at all costs the 
sanctuary of the Lord. These arrangements disconcerted the 
wretches who had assembled to commit the sacrilege, and, with- 
out risking a conflict with the Catholics, they slunk away from 
the scene of the contemplated disorder. Their leaders who con- 
tended with intellectual weapons met doughty antagonists in Dr. 
Varela, Dr. Power, Father Schneller, Dr. Pise, and Dr. Hughes, 
who by their controversial writings and sermons made many 
converts and confirmed the faith of the weaker brethren. 

But the most harassing vexation that fretted the bishop was 
the trustee system. By it the finances of the churches were 
in the hands of a set of laymen chosen by the congregations. 
These laymen acted as if they were monarchs of all they sur- 
veyed. By their incompetence, their carelessness, and their ex- 
travagance they bankrupted nearly all the churches they con- 
trolled, and by their disrespect and disregard of authority they 
gave grave scandal on-more than one occasion. They assumed 
to act without any accountability to the bishop; they pretended 
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to hire the priests who ministered to them; they drove away 
pastors who did not please them; they forced upon the bishop 
such clergymen as they became attached to; they selected as 
educators of their children teachers who would do their bidding ; 
they bought what they liked for the sanctuary ; and in a general 
way they conducted the temporal concerns of the churches to 
suit themselves. Once, when the bishop had silenced the rector 
of the cathedral for disobedience, they sided with the delinquent, 
continued to support him, and declined to pay any salary to his 
successor. Still further, they made him manager of the school, 
and when he ordered out a teacher appointed by the bishop they 
upheld him and got a police officer to eject the teacher. The 
bishop, exasperated by this outrage, addressed a letter to the 
members of the congregation, in which he said : 


“The trustees seem to think that they are at liberty to employ what- 
ever power they can extract from the charter, or obtain from the civil laws 
as a corporation, in a kind of perennial conflict with and against the ec- 
clesiastical authority and the discipline of the church, which they should 
be the firmest and foremost to uphold, as Catholics first, and as trustees 
afterwards. It is possible that the civil law gives them power to send a 
constable to the Sunday-school and eject even the bishop himself. But if it 
does, it gives them, we have no doubt, the same right to send him into the 
sanctuary and remove any of these gentlemen from before the altar. And 
is it your intention that such power be exercised by your trustees? If so, 
then it is almost time for the ministers of the Lord to forsake your temple 
and erect an altar to their God, around which religion shall be free, the 
Council of Trent fully recognized, and the laws of the church applied to the 
government and regulation of the church. ... Do not suppose that the 
church of God, because she has no civil support for her laws and disci- 
pline, is therefore obliged to see them trampled on by her own children, 
without any means for their preservation. She has means; and it is neces- 
sary that her discipline be restored and’ the abuses on the part of your 
trustees, to which we have alluded, be disavowed and removed.” 


The trustees, however, were not conquered. They persisted 
in their demand for the restoration of the suspended rector, and 
they waited on the bishop in a body to enforce their wishes. 
They made known the object of their visit, and then informed the 
venerable prelate that, as the representatives of the people out of 
whose pockets the money to support the church came, they could 
not conscientiously vote his salary unless he gave them such pas- 
tors as were agreeable to them. He listened to them patiently, 
and then showed them the door, saying in memorable words: 
“Gentlemen, you can vote the salary or not, just as seems good 
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to you. I need little. I can live in the basement or the garret., 
But whether I come up from the basement or down from the 
garret, I shall still be your bishop.” At length the priest at 
fault yielded so far as to retire from the unseemly contest, and a 
year or two afterwards was relieved from ecclesiastical censure, 
But the system which had encouraged his insubordination out- 
lived the bishop who had tested his obedience and found it want. 
ing. It remained a thorn in his side during his whole episcopal 
career, and was only despatched when the vigorous arm of his 
successor came to the rescue of his tottering frame. 

Bishop Dubois was always a hard worker, and he did not 
change his ways when he took up the pastoral staff in New York, 
He made several visitations of his vast diocese, and administered 
the sacraments to tens of thousands. At home he labored like 
the youngest of his curates. He kept at his tasks till his grow- 
ing infirmities admonished him to seek rest to make final prepa. 
rations for the grave. Worn out with toil, he solicited a coadju- 
tor, and obtained his request in 1837 in the person of the Rev, 
John Hughes, a former pupil of his at Mount St. Mary’s College, 
and then pastor of a church in Philadelphia. He himself con* 
secrated his successor January 9, 1838. In a fortnight he was 
stricken with paralysis, from which he never completely recov- 
ered. He lingered on for four years, with an unclouded mind 
and a cheery heart. On December 20, 1842, he calmly expired, 
and his beautiful soul is with God. His remains were interred 
at his own request under the pavement immediately in front of 
the main entrance to his cathedral. 

A portrait of him, done in oil by the artist Paolino Pizzala in 
Italy in 1830, is in the parlor of the college which he founded, and 
another one is in the possession of his Eminence the Cardinal 
Archbishop of New York. 
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THE FALL OF WOLSEY. 


IN 1529 the political enemies of Wolsey had nearly completed 
their organization. It was rumored in Paris, Venice, and Rome 
that some trouble was in store for the English Church, but, 
with that fatal confidence in their “inner strength” which so oft- 
en characterized English churchmen, they paid no heed to the 
“sions of the times.” 

The crowd of unprincipled nobles and “ fast-living squires” 
who were ready to join in any movement to obtain a confiscation 
of the monastic property beheld the great barrier to their pro- 
ceedings in the person of Thomas Wolsey. This combination 
was composed of strange materials, for they personally hated one 
another: jealous prelates and abbots, disappointed placemen, ig- 
norant nobles, treacherous courtiers, and suspended priests were 
the most persistent in bringing about the fall of the great minis- 
ter. They were jealous of his genius and the results of his bril- 
liant statesmanship ; they envied him the greatness to which he 
had been elevated in the estimation of princes and diplomatists ; 
yet not one amongst them possessed in any measure his adminis- 
trative talent. 

The Boleyns performed a subordinate part at this time, 
but were energetic in fabricating slanders against the Cardinal of 
York and conveying them to the king, who still hesitated as 
to what course he should pursue. Le Grand considers the plots 
against Wolsey to have originated with the Boleyn family. Anna 
Boleyn, however, was in France during the greater part of those 
proceedings, and had nothing to do with the movement; but her 
father (Sir Thomas Boleyn) was one of the conspirators against 
Wolsey, and acted with the Suffolks, the Russells, the Clintons, 
the Grays, and the Cobhams—all unprincipled and needy men. 
For some time the general topic of conversation amongst the 
nobles and squires was the confiscation of monastic and church 
property, and many creditors’ claims were postponed until the 
much-desired object was achieved.* It was feared that the king 
would never consent to such measures whilst Wolsey was his 
councillor, and in this opinion they were partly correct.t 
“These noble lords imagine,” writes the French envoy, “ that, 

* Thorndale’s Memorials. 


+ Le Grand’s Secret Despatches to the French Government. 
VOL, XXXIV.—30 
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the Cardinal of York once dead or ruined, they will inconti- 
nently plunder the church and strip it of its property.” Yet 
those enemies of Wolsey were all opposed to the Reformation, 
and at this period cast ridicule upon its German founders; they 
still professedly adhered to the olden religion of England, and their 
hostility to the pope was purely of a political character, and if the 
pontiff had granted Henry a divorce the Reformation would have 
been crushed by the very men who subsequently promoted it. The 
nobles and many of the laity quarrelled, as they often did before, 
with the monks and secular clergy ; nevertheless, they responded 
to the Vesper bell; they heard the Latin Mass, as their fathers 
had of yore; they dined at the abbeys and “made merrie in the 
bishop’s banquet-hall”; but at the same time they hungered for 
the well-cultivated manors, the inviting gardens, the orchards, 
the shady groves, the murmuring streams, the cattle, the gold 
and silver of the abbeys and convents, and they were determined 
to possess them by any means, even by misrepresentation, per- 
jury, fraud, or violence. Their religious belief was, as already 
stated,wholly unchanged, and no casuistry can set aside that fact. 
An absorbing desire of possessing their neighbors’ goods led to 
the revolution in property, which ultimately resulted in the Re- 
formation movement as the surest mode of retaining the lands 
which had just been taken from the lawful owners. In fact, the 
subsequent change of religion was made to confirm, if not sancti- 
fy, the previous confiscation of the property of the church and of 
the poor. The Rev. J. H. Blunt, in his work upon the Refor- 
mation, puts the question as to the “motives” of the Reformers 
with direct and simple force. “ Few,” he writes, “cared for refor- 
mation ; many cared for destruction.” This is the result of the long 
researches of a learned and truthful Protestant clergyman; he 
has furnished the world with the “motives” of those who im- 
posed the “ new order of things” upon England. But I must re- 
mark that to plunder the church was an old besetting sin in that 
nation ; and we find in the days of the Venerable Bede there 
were “church-robbers just as unscrupulous as the Russells or 
Brandons of the days of the eighth Henry,” * of “blessed me- 
mory.” 

The first turning-point in Wolsey’s fortunes occurred about 
the period of the departure of Cardinal Campeggio. The king 
took leave of the legate at Grafton, where Wolsey was also pre- 


* I refer the reader to vol. ii, p. 80in the Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty for 4 


series of well-authenticated facts bearing upon the mode by which the monastic confiscations had 
been accomplished. 
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sent; and it was then bruited that the cardinal had nearly lost 
the royal confidence. Those reports came from the Brandons, the 
Grays, the Howards, and the Boleytis—all implacable enemies of 
Wolsey. So marked was the ill-feeling exhibited towards him by 
the courtiers that the king checked it by speaking in a friendly 
tone to his old favorite; nevertheless, Wolsey was not invited to 
the king’s table that day (September 19). In the evening he had 
another interview with his sovereign in the royal closet, which 
lasted three hours; and having bid Wolsey “a friendly good- 
night,’’ Henry requested his attendance at nine of the clock on 
the following morning. This long conference alarmed the ene- 
mies of the cardinal, and that night several communications 
passed between the courtiers. The Boleyn family were, as usual, 
malicious in fabricating falsehoods. Anna Boleyn’s father re- 
minded her of the deception practised by the cardinal, ‘‘ wishing 
to make her a mistress, but not a queen.”* It did not require 
much incentive to excite the enmity of Anna in this case ; and it 
was difficult to expect that she could forget Wolsey’s conduct 
in relation to her lover, Lord Percy, whose story is one of the 
darkest pages in the cardinal’s life. 

The enemies of the fallen statesman turned every incident to 
account. The morning came, and withit afresh storm of disas- 
ters ready to burst upon the cardinal. He waited on the king, 
as arranged the night previous, but was surprised and mortified 
to find his highness on horseback and surrounded by a crowd 
of courtiers, amongst whom were Anna Boleyn, her father and 
brother. The king spoke in a friendly manner to Wolsey and 
bade him “good-morning.” The Boleyn family coldly saluted 
him, “which,” observes Thorndale, “evidently displeased the 
king, who, on riding off from the courtyard, waved his hand 
‘twice to Wolsey.” The scene was altogether remarkable. The 
king and his great minister never met again. 

In a few days subsequent to this unexpected “ leave-taking "— 
on Wolsey’s part, at least—the attorney-general filed two bills 
against the cardinal in the Court of King’s Bench, charging him 
with having, as legate, offended against the statute of the 16th 
of Richard II. known as the statute of Premunire. This pro- 
ceeding caused a sensation in London ; and even the time-serving 
lawyers became outspoken, and several of them declared that 
this mode of action was at once “ arbitrary, despotic, and illegal.” 
One of the judges told the attorney-general that the Legatine 
Court could not be brought within the operation of the law. 


* Brewer's State Papers, 
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“ The cardinal,” writes the learned judge, “had on former occa. 
sions obtained the king's license, and was, therefore, authorized 
to hold the court.” Wolsey offered no opposition and made no 
defence; he resigned the great seal, and placed the whole of his 
personal property, estimated at five hundred thousand crowns, at 
the king’s disposal. ‘ All I possess,” said he, “I have received 
from the king’s highness, and I now return all with pleasure to 
my benefactor.” But the “ benefactor,” or his prompters, were 
not satisfied; a demand was made “for evrything he possessed.” 
He now surrendered all, “ keeping not even a dlanket or a shirt.” 
He was commanded to retire to Esher, a country-house attached 
to the see of Winchester. But his fallen condition did not yet 
satisfy the malice of his enemies. From the courtiers down to 
the turbulent canail/e all classes attended in vast numbers to 
witness his departure from London, to “hoot and insult the 
fallen minister.” * But as Wolsey had the forethought to take a 
different route from the one expected, his feelings were spared 
humiliation, and the fickleness of human favor another shameful 
display of its traditional worthlessness. The Bishop of Bayonne, 
who visited Wolsey before his departure from the metropolis, 
draws a melancholy picture of his forlorn condition. “I have,” 
he says, “ been to visit the cardinal in his distress, and have wit- 
nessed the most striking change of his fortune. He explained to 
me his hard case in the worst rhetoric that was ever heard. 
Both his tongue and his heart failed him. He recommended 
himself to the pity of the king and madame (Francis I. and his 
mother) with sighs and tears, and at last left me without having 
said anything near so moving as his appearance. His face is 
dwindled to one-half its natural size. In truth, the cardinal’s 
misery is such that his enemies, Englishmen as they are, cannot 
help pitying him; but their sympathy is only like the passing’ 
winds, for it is evident that the court party and others, who are 
still concealed beneatn a mask, are determined to accomplish his 
ruin—yea, to send him to the scaffold, if possible. As for his 
legation, the seals, etc., he thinks no more of them. He is will- 
ing to give up everything, even the very shirt from his back, and 
to live in a hermitage, if the king would desist from his dis- 
pleasure.” + 

Henry, strange to say, at this time sent secret messages to the 
fallen minister, assuring him of his friendship. The cardinal had 
the weakness to believe in those professions, but he was soon con- 
vinced of the motives which prompted them. Henry did not 

* Brewer’s State Papers on the Fall of Wolsey. + Le Grand, vol. iii. p. 37. 
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wish Wolsey to die until he had at least attempted to prove that 
he deserved death. 

Lord Herbert, the king’s panegyrist, does not believe the 
charges preferred against the cardinal, and Cavendish and Le 
Grand are of the same opinion. The articles of impeachment 
were forty-four, and were signed by fourteen peers, amongst 
whom were the Dukes of Suffolk and Norfolk. These articles 
were carried in the Lords; but the king, curious to relate, in- 
structed Thomas Crumwell, then in the Commons, to have them 
rejected. Thorndale states that he was present at Crumwell’s 
speech in favor of his old master. He spoke with deep sympa- 
thy ; his voice faltered several times when he said “he should 
never meet his like again in this world.” * ° 

Wolsey’s health was now giving way, and he was attacked 
with fever (about Christmas). Hearing of his illness, Henry ex- 
claimed in the presence of his courtiers: “ God forbid that he 
should die! I would not lose him for twenty thousand pounds.” 
He ordered three of the court physicians to go immediately to 
Esher to attend him; he also sent a special messenger to “ assure 
Wolsey of his love and esteem for him.” In his anxiety about 
his old favorite the monarch induced Anna Boleyn to send a 
tablet of gold as a memorial of reconciliation and good feeling.t 
But the “night crow,” as Wolsey styled Anna, had not yet for- 
gotten the injury the cardinal inflicted on her future happiness in 
the case of Lord Percy. 

With the fall of Wolsey the mainstay of the papal power in 
England was rudely shaken, but not destroyed. The priesthood, 
whom he had elevated to the highest positions in the state, and 
whose secular privileges he maintained with a high hand, were 
now about to share in his change of fortune. They envied him 
for his greatness, and disliked him because he told them of their 
neglect of the various flocks of which they had charge. They 
had not the foresight nor the wisdom to hearken to his advice ; 
they did not “set their house in order, to meet the coming 
storm,” but became in some instances defiant. And, again, high- 
placed ecclesiastics appeared as “ forethoughtful sy cophants,” 
begging for mercy before they were impeached, indulging in 
the delusion that they could, with gold, conciliate Thomas Crum- 
well and his ecclesiastical inquisitors, who accepted their offer- 
ings and still pursued the “ thoughtless givers,” as Bishop Fisher 
called them. Lingard remarks that “ instead of uniting in their 


* Letters of Thorndale to Bishop Fisher, 
+ State Papers (Domestic) of Henry’s Reign, Cavendish, and Le Grand. 
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common defence they seem to have awaited their fate with the 
apathy of despair.” At a later period they lost all fitting cour. 
age. “The clergy. and monks,” observes Blunt, “fell into an 
utter panic, and the great body of the latter especially were 
ready to lie down like an unarmed peasantry before a troop of 
Cossacks.” The terror-stricken nuns, who were cruelly treated, 
may be excused for adopting suchacourse. Although there were 
hundreds—perhaps thousands—amongst the monks and friars 
who would cheerfully have ascended the scaffold, there were few 
who had the vigor to speak at the “right time or in the right 
place”; and when the hour of trial came there were not many 
Forrests, Petos, or Elstons to confront their unscrupulous ene- 
mies. The bolder course was the safest. If the regulars had 
appealed to the love and religious feelings of the multitude, to 
whom their predecessors had acted in the spirit of faithful guar- 
dians for centuries, the country would have pronounced in their 
favor. They were a well-organized and a powerful body in the 
state. The mothers and daughters of England, too, stood up for 
the religious orders with a devotion and courage unprecedent- 
ed in the history of nations. And good reason they had to re- 
gard with enduring gratitude the meek and humble occupants of 
the convents and abbeys. Judging from the many State Papers 


‘which I have consulted, both at home and abroad, there can be 


no doubt that nine-tenths of the English people would have suc- 
cessfully taken up their defence. Behold, for example, the heroic 
conduct of the never-to-be-forgotten Pilgrims of Grace, who, 
many years later, fought with such fearful odds against them. 
But the religious orders of men, at the unhappy juncture of which 
I write, became divided by local and petty jealousy, and the 
rivalry of precedent and quaint discipline caused long and bitter 
disputes ; besides, they made few advances in the social progress 
which Time had brought within every man’s purview. In the 
words of Thorndale, “they became obstinate and panic-stricken,” 
and then the infamous Thomas Crumwell, and his more infamous 
monastic inquisitors, triumphed. 

To return to the narrative of the fallen statesman. A dawn 
of hope appeared in the horizon, and the few remaining friends 
of Wolsey seemed to imagine that a reconciliation was at hand. 
He was allowed to exchange Esher for Richmond, where he 
spent much time with the fathers of the Charter-house. Here 
he “discoursed with great earnestness on the necessity there 
existed for frequent preaching and instruction to the people.” 
Those “ heretics,” said he, “are smart, intelligent men, and they 
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may possibly find their way into England. We should be pre- 
pared for them.” * Wolsey’s visits to the Charter-house were 
not calculated to please men like Suffolk and Clinton, and in a 
few weeks a fresh conspiracy was organized, the result of which 
was that the cardinal was ordered to retire two hundred miles 
from London; but upon the intercession of the king’s sister 
(“ Mary the beloved’) Henry wrote letters to several nobles and 
squires in the North, recommending them to visit his “ old friend, 
and to be civil to him and ask him to make merrie at their 
homes.”+ Crumwell likewise sent words “ of comfort to his good 
master of former days.”’ All looked assuring; but the heart of 
the great man was crushed. Hisaltered mien, his generosity and 
urbanity, won the esteem of the people of the northern districts. 
He did not appear at their banquets or make merry, as they ex- 
pected. The hunting-parties to which he was invited, and once 
enjoyed so much, he now declined, stating that “such amuse- 
ments were not suitable for a priest.” He gave himself up al- 
most wholly to spiritual matters, and on evéry Sunday and holy- 
day he rode to some village church, where he celebrated Mass ; 
he frequently preached twice a day to the peasantry, and heard 
the confessions of “outcasts and outlaws”; he enjoined the 
priests to preach sermons on holydays as well as on Sundays, and 
to explain to their flocks the history of the Catholic Church. He 
made minute inquiry as to the good or bad feeling that might pre- 
vail in rural districts; he went to the humblest cottage, the low- 
liest homestead, on his missions of charity, and reconciled those 
who had been long at enmity. One remarkable case has been re- 
corded. Sir Richard Tempest and a squire named Hastings had 
been long in a state of deadly enmity, and, according to the cus- 
tom of the times, the retainers and tenants of both parties adopted 
the “ angry mood” of their respective masters. Many conflicts 
took place. The cardinal, however, undertook a reconciliation. 
He invited the chief combatants and their “ men-at-arms,” num- 
bering in all eight hundred, to a banquet arranged in a field, 
where wine and beer preceded the dinner, and the cardinal 
caused all parties to shake hands. Three days later Tempest, 
Hastings, and many of their followers went to confession and 
received Holy Communion at the cardinal’s hands. 

The licentious and the dishonest became reformed through 
his admonitions; the unfaithful and harsh husband appeared al- 
tered in his domestic relations, and publicly confessed that “ the 


* Carlo Logario’s Notes on his Master's religious Opinions. 
+ Brewer's State Papers on Wolsey’s Fall. 
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cardinal had taught him to be what he should _ be to his family.” 
Wolsey’s labors at this time were unceasing, and he seemed al- 
most to excel Bishop Fisher as a priest: he sent provisions and 
words of comfort to widows and orphans, and preached especially 
to “ young maidens to preserve their chastity; that all beauty 
faded and perished when virtue fled.” * He recommended early 
marriages to those who had sufficient means, and delivered special 
discourses to “ young married people on the duty they owed 
to one another.” In the few months he spent in the North he ac- 
complished more for the practice of religion than perhaps he had 
ever before done during the twenty years of his busy politicai life. 
“In his domestic intercourse,” writes Oldgate, “he became won- 
derfully changed; the proud cardinal had vanished from the 
scene.” His hospitality about this time was large and kindly, but 
there was no manifestation of splendor or extravagance; every 
squire in the district was welcome to his dining-hall whenever 
they chose to visit him; “apartments were also set aside with 
right merrie cheer for the yeoman, and even the peasant,” and a 
considerable number of women and children received food daily. 
The cardinal conversed in brief words and friendly tone with al- 
most every one who approached his house and grounds, inquir- 
ing as to their mode of life, their families, etc. ; he employed three 
hundred mechanics and laborers in repairing the churches of the 
diocese and the houses of the clergy, to whom he was kind and 
considerate. The more he was known the more he was loved; 
those to whom, in the days of his prosperity, he had been an ob- 
ject of hatred now spoke well of him.t Perhaps the most cor- 
rect account of his conduct is to be found in Thomas Crumwell’s 
letters, which present him in an amiable light, “performing so 
many good offices for the people with so little means.” The king 
heard those accounts with apparent satisfaction, and sent Wolsey 
money, which was not expended on “luxuries,” as has been al- 
leged, “ but in assisting the destitute and the unfortunate, espe- 
cially poor widows and orphans, of whom there were many in 
those turbulent times.” 

A Puritan writer presents an interesting picture of Wolsey’s 
retirement at Cawood when relieved from the burden of the 
state: “ None was better beloved than the cardinal after he had 
been there awhile. He gave bishops a good example how they 
might win back the stray sheep. There were few holydays but 

* Carlo Logario. 


+See Grove’s Life and Times of Cardinal Wolsey, vol. iv. ; Strype’s Memorials, vol. i. ; His~ 
torical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty, vol. i. 
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he would ride five or six miles from his house, now to this parish 
church, now to that, and thence cause one of his priests to make a 
goodly sermon unto the people. He sat among them for a while, 
and then celebrated Mass before all the parish. . . . He brought 
his dinner with him, and invited many of the people of the parish 
to partake of the same. He inquired if there was any grudge or 
ill-feeling between neighbors ; and, if there were, after the dinner 
was over he sent for the parties to meet him at the church, where 
he made them all friends again.’ In the absence of the parish 
clergy the cardinal walked on foot, sometimes amidst snow or 
rain, to attend the death-bed of persons in fever and other infec- 
tious diseases.* He procured pardons from the king for outlaws 
who subsequently became good members of society. 

Stephen Gardyner, then Secretary of State, was a member of 
the council which offered so many insults to the fallen cardinal, 
who had formerly been his kind benefactor. Never was any 
great man more abandoned by friends than Wolsey had been at 
the time of his overthrow. 

The winter advancing, the council desired to hasten the car- 
dinal’s journey to York; therefore, leaving Scroby for Cawood 
Castle, he stopped two nights and a day at St. Oswald’s Abbey, 
where he confirmed the children of the neighborhood in the 
church from eight in the morning until noon ; and then, so intent 
was he on this holy labor that, after a short dinner, he again be- 
gan a little after one of the clock. At length the cardinal became 
so fatigued as to find it necessary to call for a chair; yet he 
would not desist, but proceeded until six in the evening before 
he could complete the duty ; so many applicants were for Con- 
firmation. On the ensuing day, whilst travelling towards Ca- 
wood, he stopped at every church on his way, confirming nearly 
one hundred children on that day alone, even before he reached 
Ferrybridge, where, on an extensive plain about a quarter of 
a mile from Cawood, there assembled upwards of five hundred 
children round a great stone cross. The cardinal immediately 
alighted from his horse, and, having put on his vestments, aided 
by three priests, he confirmed all that were presented to him; 
and it was a late hour before he reached Cawood, quite exhausted. 
Some thousands of parents accompanied him to his residence on 
the night of this most edifying day. Logario says that Wol- 
sey’s sermons to the children were most affecting; and his ap- 
peals to the mothers on behalf of the olden religion were long 
remembered in the North. 


* Carlo Logario’s Narrative. 
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In his zeal for religion the cardinal entered into correspond- 
ence with the pope. Cavendish says that his letters to tke pon- 
tiff were intended to promote a reconciliation between the king 
and the head of the church. But those who projected the mon. 
astic confiscations represented the matter in a different light to 
Henry, who suddenly issued a mandate for the apprehension of 
Wolsey. He was arrested at Cawood on the 4th of November 
(1530). He betrayed no appearance of having offended against 
the laws of the land, or the “ king’s mandates,” which were more 
terrible still. “ Zhe king's highness,” said the cardinal, “ has not a 
more loyal subject in his realm than Iam. There isnot living on earth 
aman who can look me in the face and charge me with untruth or dis- 
honorable dealings. I seek no favor but to be at once confronted with 
my accusers.’ Logario, who was present at the above declara- 
tion of the cardinal, states that it was evidently the protest of an 
innocent and much-injured man. “ Whilst I live,” writes the 
faithful Logario, “I shall never forget the style in which my 
grand old master [the cardinal] addressed those who came to 
arrest him. ‘ Let me be at once confronted with my enemies’ was 
pronounced in words so simple yet so powerful that all present 
believed in his innocence, yet no one dared give public expres- 
sion to his convictions.” Wolsey was never confronted with his 
accusers. The iniquity of the Star-Chamber procedure, and the 
greater iniquity of the monarch and his advisers, would not per- 
mit this act of simple justice to take place. The policy of the 
crown in this case robbed “ justice” of its majestic surroundings 
and enshrouded in darkness and mystery all that should have 
been light and open to the world. 

Little is known of the real charges against Wolsey. They 
were set forth, and of course sworn to by the suborned witnesses 
of the crown. Lord Herbert’s knowledge of the manner in which 
evidence was prepared for the Star Chamber and other courts 
brought him to the conclusion that there was no one circum- 
stance on which to base the accusation of high treason against 
the cardinal. The Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, too, gave no 
credit to the charge of treason against their former friend. 
These noblemen, be it remembered, were both enemies of Wol- 
sey, and at that period in the exercise of vast power at court—a 
power which was rarely exercised in the cause of mercy. 

The king kept up the delusion of “a reconciliation” to the 
last. A few days before the arrest he sent Sir Henry Norris 
with a ring as a token “of returning friendship.” The scene 
between Wolsey and Norris was distressing. The cardinal’s 
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hopes revived for a moment, but only to disappear. “Gentle 
Norris,” said he, “if I were lord of a realm the one-half of it 
would be an insufficient reward to give you for your pains and 
words of comfort. But, alas! I have nothing left me but the 
clothes on my back; therefore take this small reward,” giving 
him a little chain of gold with a cross. ‘“ When I was in pros- 
perity I would not have parted with it for one thousand pounds ; 
wear it for my sake, and remember me when I am gone.’ The leave- 
taking between the cardinal and Sir Henry Norris was described 
by a spectator “as most affecting.” 

A tragic fate awaited Sir Henry Norris. He was one of the 
witnesses to the clandestine marriage between Henry VIII. and 
Anna Boleyn, and was known to the king from childhood. At 
the fall of Anna Boleyn he was one of the three gentlemen charg- 
ed with the treason alleged against her. Those accusations were 
all concocted by the relatives of Jane Seymour. Norris, like his 
companions, perished on the scaffold. Sir Henry Norris was a 
blunt, brave, handsome young man, expert in all manly exer- 
cises, and possessing a vein of pleasantry and uncultured but 
ready wit peculiarly acceptable among the by no means fastidious 
habitués of a court like that presided over by King Henry. The 
beautiful little children of Norris were thrown in the monarch’s 
way to beg their father’s life; they held on by the royal robes ; 
they cried, they sobbed—but all in vain: the brutal king dashed 
them aside with a fearful oath. Sir Henry Norris, like his com- 
panions, died bravely. He was true to the olden religion of 
England to the death.* Happily for Wolsey, he did not live to 
witness the terrible calamities that so quickly followed upon the 
track of the iniquitous judgments pronounced by Thomas Cran- 
mer. 

Wolsey made a present of his “court fool” (Patch) to the 
king. “I trust his highness will accept him well; for surely for 
anobleman’s pleasure he is worth one thousand pounds.” The 
fool left his good master with great reluctance, for it took six 
yeomen to carry him away. The king treated Patch with kind- 
ness, often speaking to him of the cardinal with reverence and 
seeming affection. The fool’s real name was Williams. In the 
reign of Edward VI. he became a preacher amongst the early 
Dissenters, but was not considered of much account. Daniel 
Dancer, himself a preacher, states that “the late fool” thought 


of little else but “ good belly’cheer ”— the favorite phrase of those 
times. 


“ Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty, vol. i. p. 419. 
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To few men is accorded the stoicism of confronting good and 
evil fortune with a mind unmoved. The histories of Greece and 
Rome, in the days of their heroes, present a few such noble ex. 
amples, and amongst Christian martyrs have been found most 
edifying instances. But the temperament of the cardinal was 
not so loftily unyielding. When he became fully alive to his al- 
tered condition and the exaltation of his enemies he “ sobbed 
like a child.” Such is the description of Father Longland, who 
told him “to take comfort, and remember he was a priest of God, 
and could now labor to save souls for the King of kings; that he 
should cast away worldly pride and vanity, and become a mis- 
sioner in the vineyard of the Lord Jesus; that his pride brought 
him to his present changed fortune.” There was a time when no 
man, not even a Carthusian father, might have addressed the 
Cardinal of York in the words of Longland ; but incurable mis- 
fortune is a strong aid to conviction, and the inevitable a potent 
support ‘to philosophy. So Wolsey accepted the situation, and 
sought peace in the performance of duties whose importance he 
had never, even in the very zenith of his political power, seemed 
willing to ignore. 

It was gratifying to the inhabitants of Southwell and the sur- 
rounding country to have their prelate amongst them. His 
house was soon frequented by a large number of the country 
squires, their wives and daughters, and the cardinal, who was 
always profuse in his hospitality—on this occasion with reduced 
means—provided the best cheer he could devise. His gentle 
and familiar manner caused him to be greatly beloved and es- 
teemed throughout the country. He felt the value of those soft- 
ening qualities and manners which impart a humanly gentle grace 
to the moral beauty of virtue. Other attributes are more sub- 
lime and distinguishing; but the kind and courteous voice, the 
benign amenity, the benevolent feelings, and the unassuming 
conduct never fail to awake our most ardent and endearing sym- 
pathies, to connect heart with heart, and soul with soul, in bonds 
of mutual gratification and genial regard, and to attest that inner 
loveliness of character which attracts the esteem of intellect and 
sensibility by a social magnetism that every age and rank feel 
and welcome.* 

The cost of Wolsey’s different establishments at a previous 
period had been upwards of thirty thousand pounds per annum 
—an enormous sum at the commencement of the sixtcenth cen- 
tury. He had eight hundred servants in various stations, and 


* Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty, vol. i. 
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employed some two thousand artisans and laborers, all of whom, 
according to Thomas Crumwell, were treated in a liberal and 
kindly manner. 

Wolsey’s endowments at Oxford and Ipswich evidence his 
love of learning. He gave some three thousand pounds a year 
in gratuities to men of learning at home and abread. ‘“ Who- 
ever,’ writes Erasmus, “ was distinguished by any art or science 
paid court to the cardinal, and none paid court in vain.” 

Giustiniani, who was no friend or admirer of Wolsey, has left 
his opinion on record of the cardinal’s merits as a judge. “He 
has,” observes that acute diplomatist, “ the reputation of being ex- 
tremely just; he favors the people exceedingly, especially the 
poor, hearing their cases and seeking to despatch them quickly. 
He also makes the lawyers plead gratis for very poor suitors 
who have no money.” “In matters of judicature,” writes Fuller, 
“he behaved himself commendably. No widow’s sighs nor or- 
phan’s tears appear in our chronicles as caused by the Cardi- 
nal of York.” Some English writers, amongst them the author 
of The English Chancellors, allege that Wolsey “neglected his du- 
ties as chancellor; that his decisions were whimsical, arbitrary, 
and in ignorance of law”; and “that he had no pity for the poor 
suitor.” A distinguished legal commentator on the English 
judges makes the opposite statement, and points out the sec- 
tarian leaven that prevails throughout Lord Campbell’s Chan- 
cellors. That able and discriminating prelate, Edward Fox, 
Bishop of Hereford, who was long acquainted with the Cardinal 
of York, declares that he had never known so painstaking a 
judge ; that he was “‘ a/ways on the side of the poor man when op- 
posed by the rich or unscrupulous”; and that when he decided 
against the claims of a poor man, or of a widow, or of orphans, he in- 
variably gave them assistance in money or employment.* Who can 
question the testimony of Sir Thomas More, who, like Dr. Fox, 
speaks of Wolsey from personal knowledge? ‘“ No chancellor 
of England,”’ writes More, “ever acted with greater impartiality, 
deeper penetration of judgment, or a more enlarged knowledge of law 
and of equity.” This testimony is little less than sacred, coming 
from the pen of the stainless and martyred chancellor. It seems 
strange that Lord Campbell, who reverences and extols the char- 
acter of More, should have passed over that great and good 
man’s evidence as to the merits of his predecessor in the Great 
Seal. The evidence of a contemporary, and one, too, who prac- 
tised as an advocate in Wolsey’s court, should have more weight 


* Thorndale’s Anecdotes of Edward Fox, Bishop of Lereford, 
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with posterity than that of a biographer who wrote three centu- 
ries later and in part derived his knowledge from the “smoke 
of sectarian fires.” 

“ Ambition leaves an odious mark upon history only when it 
has been accompanied by wrong and bloodshed; but not a sin. 
gle public act of Wolsey as a judge or a statesman can be proved 
to have been unjust” *—so writes an eminent Anglican cleric, 
Brewer traces the slanders on Wolsey’s character to Polydore 
Vergil. “My only surprise,” he says, “is that every historian 
in succession should have accepted Polydore Vergil’s statements 
as a true picture of the Cardinal of York. Each has added a 
little to the original story or caricature. Edward Hall took his 
portrait from Polydore Vergil; Foxe [the mendacious martyro- 
logist] from Hall; Burnet and Strype from Foxe; Hume from 
his countryman, Burnet, and so on to the end of the series.” 

I could not desire to have a higher authority on the question 
raised than Mr. Brewer. Although Hume quotes Polydore Ver. 
gil, he has still the candor to inform his readers that “ Polydore's 
narratives of Wolsey are very suspicious.” In fact, he raises the 
question as to Vergil’s “ motives” in this case. It seems, how- 
ever, to be the fate of most public-men to be, more or less misre- 
presented for a time. Many statements have been made as to 
the envy and jealousy of Wolsey towards some of his eminent 
contemporaries. The fact is, the cardinal might have said with 
Petrarch: “ Of all vices envy is the last of which I could be 
guilty.” 

No great soul has ever envied in another the possession of 
genius or virtue. 

1 now approach the closing scenes in the great minister's 
career. The cardinal’s health had been declining for some time. 
He was laboring under dropsy, a weakness of the limbs, and a 
general prostration; but the vigor of his mind was still unim- 
paired. He was not, however, in a condition to travel with ex- 
pedition in the cold, damp days of November. Upwards of three 
thousand persons assembled at Cawood to see him a prisoner— 
not, as in London, to exult, but to pity and to bless him for all 
the good offices he had rendered them. His spirits became quite 
fallen, yet he seemed soothed by the good nature of the people— 
the men, the women, and the children. “They cried with a loud 
voice,” writes Cavendish, “ ‘God save your grace! The foul evil 
take them that hath taken you from us; and we pray God that a 
vengeance may light upon them all.’ Thus they ran crying after 

*J HH. Blunt’s Reformation of the Church of England, vol. i. 
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him through the town of Cawood, they loved him so well.” 
Such is the description of the scene by an eye-witness. When 
Wolsey reached Shefheld Park he manifested a change for the 
worse. On the following morning, at an early hour, Cavendish 
found him seated on a chest with his beads in hands. The news 
of Kingston’s arrival from London caused him to shudder. He 
dropped the beads from his hands. Logario handed them to 
him in a moment, when, in gentle accents, he said: “‘God bless 
and preserve you, my son, from the snares of this wicked world!’ 
He spoke something kindly to Cavendish, remarking, ‘ You will 
not have your poor old master long.’”” * He was next informed 
that the constable of the Tower desired to have an interview 
with him. The excitement returned. He cried and sobbed, 
then ina mournful accent exclaimed: “ Well, as God willeth, so be 
it. I am quite prepared to accept such ordinances as God hath 
provided for me.” Shortly after a distressing scene occurred on 
the entrance of Sir William Kingston and the Earl of Northum- 
berland—once known as Lord’Harry Percy, the quondam lover 
of Anna Boleyn and the deadly enemy of the fallen Wolsey. 
The conduct of Northumberland on this occasion indicated the in- 
tensity of his hatred to thecardinal.t It was bruited that the earl 
was sent, at the suggestion of the Marchioness of Pembroke 
(Anna Boleyn), to arrest the cardinal, in order to add to his an- 
guish of mind. If she did so it is a mere question whether Anna 
or her old lover displayed the greater amount of implacability. 
What astrange meeting! Cavendish relates that when Northum- 
berland entered the room he trembled and stepped back; then, 
advancing, he laid his hand on the right shoulder of the cardinal 
and said: “ My Lord Cardinal, I arrest thee, in the king’s name, 
for high treason.” Next the Earl of Shrewsbury (afterwards so 
infamous as the unmanly jailer of Mary, Queen of Scots) en- 
tered, and placed his hand on the cardinal’s left shoulder, repeat- 
ing the words of Northumberland. The'cardinal, smiling, silently 
bowed to both. Some minutes elapsed before either party spoke. 
All the dignity and courage of the cardinal returned ; and, as far 
as Kingston was concerned, no jailer could perform his unwel- 
come office with more delicacy, thus presenting a striking contrast 
with the bearing of Northumberland, who treated his prisoner 
with every indignity and desired to have him ¢ted on horseback 


* Carlo Logario’s Narrative. 

+In Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Biography, vol. i. p. 638, the scene between Wolsey and 
Northumberland is printed. See Lord Herbert’s Life of Henry VIII., p. 342; likewise Lloyd's 
State Worthies. 
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with heavy ropes! Kingston expressed his indignation at such a 
proposal, and desired that there should be no interference on the 
part of any one present. 

A few days before his death Wolsey received a message from 
the king, stating that his highness was informed by a “trusty 
agent” that the cardinal had a large sum of money buried ina 
garden, and the king demanded the said money. The story was 
the pure invention of some courtier. 

* Maister Kingston,” said Wolsey, “my disease is such that I 
cannot live. I have a flux with a continual fever, and if you see 
no alteration in me soon there is no remedy but death.” 

The court party became impatient at the time consumed in 
conveying the object of their hatred to London, and as soon as 
he was able to get on horseback the cardinal was compelled to 
proceed. Along the road the yeomen and peasantry came forth 
to meet him, expressing in their simple sincerity their heartfelt 
sympathy. The harsh, cold days did not prevent the wives and 
daughters from “ appearing on the highways to wave their hands 
and give looks of sorrow.” To all the cardinal said: “ May God 
preserve ye in his holy religion, my good people!” He did not 
proceed far until his strength began rapidly to decline. 

Arriving at the Abbey of Leicester, about four of the clock on 
Saturday evening, he was met at the gate by the abbot and the 
brotherhood, when he exclaimed: “ Father Abbot, I am come to lay 
my bones amongst you.” Logario and Thorndale were both in at- 
tendance, and the courtesy and kindness of the abbot and the 
monks were worthy of their virtuous and hospitable home. 

And here, as we are at the gates of this once celebrated home 
of piety and learning, let me digress to mention a few facts but 
little known concerning it. The records of Leicester Abbey con- 
tained many most interesting facts as to the history of the old 
monastic times, its hospitality, and the rank of its many visitors, 
ranging over centuries. ‘The abbey was rich in endowments be- 
stowed by the pious and the humane of many generations in the 
bygone. Fora long period: Leicester Abbey supported a large 
number of the poor of that locality, and orphans were specially 
succored. The revenue of the abbey amounted to one thousand 
and sixty-two pounds per annum; and I may add that the ten- 
ants had the “most kind-hearted landlords in England.” One 
of the rules of this monastic house was hospitality to travellers, 
who were both fed and lodged there on their journeys. Many 
English kings during their northern visits resided at Leicester 
Abbey. The records of the abbey presented a long account of 
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the visit of King Richard II., his young queen, and a numerous 
retinue of courtiers, amongst whom were the Duke of Jreland, 
the Earl of Suffolk, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and many 
other great personages. The abbey was subsequently granted to 
William Cavendish, Wolsey’s friend, who became the recipient of 
monastic plunder in the latter days of Henry VIII. During the 
civil wars of the reign of Charles I. this once magnificent abbey 
was burned down by the Puritan vandals of the rebel Parlia- 
ment. 

The cardinal was immediately carried to bed, from which he 
rose no more. On Sunday he seemed to be fast sinking, but 
rallied for a time. His beads were constantly in hishands. “He 
prayed with great fervor,” observes Dr. Logario, “making the 
sign of the cross many times.” He described himself as “a most 
lowly creature and a wretched sinner ; that his vanity and pride 
were now justly punished. He spoke frequently of his firm be- 
lief in, and adherence to, the Catholic Church, and warned his 
attendants against the new heresy which was secretly creeping 
into the land.” * 

The last days were now approaching. Sunday and Monday 
passed in suffering resignation. On the latter day the cardinal 
told his attendants that he would live “till eight of the clock on 
the following morning,” which proved prophetic. At six on Tues- 
day morning (November 29, 1530) he made a declaration of his 
religious belief in the presence of the abbot and twelve monks. 
“T shall never forget this scene,” writes Thorndale to Bishop 
Fisher. Then, with becoming solemnity, the cardinal received 
the last rites of the church. At its conclusion he remained silent 
for some time. In one hour later his memorable address to Sir 
William Kingston was delivered with unusual emotion. Thorn- 
dale assured Sir Anthony Brown “that if the king could have 
heard that last farewell speech from the cardinal all his enmity 
would have vanished, and the load of reproach which the king’s 
subsequent actions cast upon his memory might, perhaps, never 
have been deserved.” + 

The end was now rapidly approaching. The cardinal’s voice 
suddenly faltered, but his eyes still retained their intelligent 


* Thorndale’s Notes on the last days of Wolsey. Thorndale was one of the cardinal’s per- 
sonal friends, like Logario, the Spanish physician. 

+ Wolsey’s address to Kingston has not been preserved, and the versions published are not 
correct. Kingston took down his words most accurately, but it is highly probable that the cour- 
tiers never permitted the king to see it ; for Henry was deceived by almost every one around him. 
Shakespeare's version, however good, is but imaginary. It is also incorrectly given as addressed 
to Crumwell, who had deserted his good master at the first frown of adversity. 
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brightness. John Longland, a Carthusian confessor, stood beside 
the death-couch whilst Mass was being celebrated at the high 
altar in the church; and just as the bell of the abbey tolled for 
the raising of the Host the Cardinal of York closed his eyes 
upon all the fleeting honors and transitory splendors of the 
state, as well as upon the deceit and wickedness of human am. 
bition. 

And now ix memoriam. When the interests and the honor 
of England were concerned this remarkable man was energetic 
and fearless; yet he waged no war of blood or plunder. His 
wars were the contests of diplomacy; his fortresses the laby- 
rinths of dominant astuteness; his triumphs the victories of in. 
tellectual supremacy. As a politician of the period in which he 
lived he played his part with a degree of proud frankness and 
honor seldom to be found in diplomatists of any time. In his fall 
he evinced more magnanimity than at the zenith of his greatness, 
It is at length time that the truth should be vindicated; that the 
ignorant or malignant narratives so often presented to posterity 
as biographies of Thomas Wolsey should be controverted, and 
the real character elicited of a man who, in ideas as well as ac. 
tions, was the greatest minister that Europe had produced up to 
his epoch. Those who are not well acquainted with the Home 
and Foreign State Papers of the reign of Henry VIII. can form 
no accurate opinion of the greatness of the Cardinal of York as a 
minister of the crown. Those students of history who have had 
the privilege of examining the voluminous State Papers bearing 
upon the long career of Wolsey as a minister of the crown must 
look upon the closing scene of his life with mournful emotion. 
Sharon Turner observes that our “ moral taste” must regret that 
“one who had, for nearly twenty years, been acting so grand a 
part in the sight of all Europe did not fall, like the setting sun, 
with a majesty correspondent to the character he had been repre- 
senting.” Far more comforting to the Christian heart than the 
idea of “moral taste’’ that the illustrious cardinal humbly and 
fervently recurred, in the decline of his earthly magnificence, to 
the overruling Arbiter of all greatness. 

An interesting question has been raised several times by stu- 
dents of history as to whether Wolsey ever used the memorable 
words attributed to him by William Cavendish: “Had I but 
served my God as diligently as I have served my king He would 
not have given me over in my gray hairs.” The saying is traceable 
to an earlier date than that of Wolsey. “If,” said De Berghes to 
Lady Margaret, “I and Kenner had served God as we have served 
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the king we might have hoped for a place in Paradise.” * Similar 
words are attributed to the wealthy Duke of Buckingham at the 
scaffold in 1521: “ If he had offended no more unto God Almighty 
than he had done to the king’s highness, he should die as true a 
man as ever was in the worid.” + Buckingham was not a man of 
fine or delicate sentiment or of much education. As to Wolsey, 
when misfortune struck him down he was still too proud to de- 
scend in his last memorable saying to take his text from De 
Berghes or from the Duke of Buckingham, whom he had de- 
spised and ruined. It is very possible that William Cavendish, 
who delighted in sensational gossip, imported a flourish of senti- 
ment into his narrative in this instance, as he has in other matters 
r indulged in imagination on matters concerning the Cardinal of 
York. Cavendish could not induce the constable of the Tower 
to corroborate his statement, because Sir William Kingston was 
quite deaf; his evidence is, therefore, unsupported. Besides, Dr. 
Logario is silent as to this remarkable “speech of Wolsey,” so 
often declaimed by youths at school, having been made at all. 

' In forty-eight hours subsequent to the moment of dissolution 
, the remains of the cardinal were placed in an humble deal coffin 
and consigned to an obscure grave, unwept and unlamented, ex- 
cept by the few tried friends who, to the honor of human nature, 
amidst so much of baseness, greed, ingratitude, and cruelty, re- 
mained loving and faithful to the last. 

No memorial marks the spot where the dust of Thomas Wol- 
sey lies buried. Even tradition can scarcely trace the where- 
abouts of his sepulture. Such has been the case with the mortal 
fe frames of many of the “immortals” of antiquity. But the great- 
est and the noblest monument that can be erected to Genius and 
Virtue is that which the truth and equity of History, in its stern 
and impartial judgment, award to the actions and the motives 
of those who have done the “ state some service.” 


* Brewer’s State Papers, vol. iii. p, 21. 
+ The Duke of Buckingham’s “last words” on the scaffold at the Tower Hill 
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THE LATE WAR BETWEEN CHILE AND PERU. 


It has been repeatedly declared that America sooner or later is 
destined by its example to revolutionize Europe and effect such 
a change in its-affairs as will convert the Old World into a new 
United States. This may be true as to forms of government and 
social arrangements. In a political sense Europe may approxi- 
mate to America; but in the physical sphere there will always 
be a wide difference. 

The mountain ranges of the Old World, for instance, run east 
and west. The Alps, the Pyrenees, the Himalayas stretch right 
across that world. The mountain ranges of America, on the 
other hand, extend north and south along the length of the 
earth. There will be no alteration here. The revolutions which 
America is destined to work in Europe will not extend to its 
mountain ranges. The Alps and the Himalayas, we may rest 
assured, will never wheel round, shift their position, and stretch 
their ponderous magnitude from north to south in imitation of 
the Rocky Mountains. In this respect America must prove in- 
tmitable. 

As every one knows, the Rocky Mountains are the backbone 
of North America. These mountains swell up to an enormous 
magnitude and lord it over the surrounding country in the 
north. But when they reach the south they seem to fall pros- 
‘trate before the sun and shrink into a huddle of dwarf hills. But 
they start up once more into prodigious magnitude after passing 
the Isthmus of Darien and reaching South America, where, 
under the name of Andes, they tower to a great elevation which 
was regarded during centuries as unequalled on earth. 

The Andes may be described as a gigantic wall which rises 
to the height of twelve thousand feet; it is from forty to four 
hundred miles thick and upwards of forty thousand miles long. 
Crowned here and there with enormous towers and pinnacles 
that stand like ruined. castles, it is the most compact mountain 
system on earth. 

Between this majestic wall and the Pacific Ocean lies Chile, a 
territorial selyage or strip of coast fifteen hundred miles long. 
It may be described as an immense vale, hemmed in between the 
mountains and the sea, which is streaked here and there by lon- 
gitudinal valleys, and thus rises into platforms and terraces like 
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steps of stairs until it reaches and rests upon the immense wall 
of the Andes. On the summit of that wall, wrapt in clouds, 
storms, and darkness, Winter sits enthroned in all its terrors, 


“While Summer in a vale of flowers 
Is sleeping rosy at its feet.” 


Advancing towards the south, the Andes bend westward, 
and thus compress the vale into a narrower compass. In that 
region, beyond the frontier of Chile, the wintry ocean assumes a 
terrible aspect, and the mountains, crumbling away under the 
vehement lashing of the impetuous storms, dispart their rocks 
and come tumbling in stony avalanches to the plain. Lowering 


. their elevation and spreading out into Patagonia, the Andes reach 


the Straits of Magellan, which may be regarded as the end of the 
world. Nature on the northern frontier of Chile assumes an en- 
tirely different aspect, but one no less dreary, repulsive, and dis- 
heartening. In toiling over this dismal waste the traveller might 
well be pardoned if he fancied himself penetrating into the bor- 
derland of the infernal regions. Parched, sunburnt, barren, and 
dismal, it presents such a heart-breaking appearance of monotony 
that it may well be termed, in biblical language, “a howling wil- 
derness.” The chirp of an insect, the twitter of a bird, a single 
blade of grass, the slightest trace of vegetation, is never encoun- 
tered. But the sandy waste is broken occasionally by heavy flats 
of lava, spreading like petrified rivers, black and ponderous, in 
the lifeless solitude. The plain at first sight seems to be perfectly 
level, but it is really broken into waves of sand, as if it had been 
once a billowy ocean, converted, in archaic times, by the wand 
of anenchanter into dry land. The scene is interrupted here and 
there by colossal rocks towering in the plain to an immense 
height. They resemble huge castles, scarred by lightning and 
blasted by tempests, but still massive, lofty, and formidable. 

There is no country in Europe which Chile resembles so much 
as Italy. Chile, however, is once and a half as large as that 
peninsula. But, equally beautiful, equally fertile, in productions 
and climate it may be regarded as the sister, or at least the 
cousin, of that 


“Parent of our religion, whom the wide 
Nations have knelt to for the keys of heaven.” 


There is a difference, however, in point of population. Every 
square mile in Italy contains two hundred and forty-eight in- 
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habitants. Not so in Chile, which has but ten inhabitants to the 
square mile. But if Chile is deficient in population it abounds 
in all the raw elements of future multiplicity. “Its teeming 
furrows float with yellow corn,” and it may be termed “the 
fruitful mother of flocks and herds.” Its fields swarm with 
lowing oxen and are mantled with golden grain. Nor is this 
all. Its mineral treasures surpass its superficial opulence. Its 
rocks produce iron, lead, coal, copper, and silver. Its long sea. 
board is indented with deep, capacious, and well-sheltered har. 
bors. From every point of the compass merchantmen come 
crowding in and cast anchor in Valparaiso, Concepcion, Co. 
quimbo, Talcahuana, and Valdivia, etc. 

Owing to the gifts which Providence has bestowed on Chile 
it is at once an agricultural, commercial, and maritime country ; 
but only one-quarter of its’ surface is cultivated, and its popula. 
tion is barely two millions and a half. The ocean which washes 
its long extent of sea-coast may be regarded as an immense high- 
way that Nature has thrown open for the convenience of the in- 
habitants when desirous of passing from one district to another, 
Backed as Chile is by the Andes, and flanked by deserts on the 
north and south, an enemy can attack it by sea only. 

The ocean enables Chile to import the productions of foreign 
countries and export its own. It gives it an introduction to 
every maritime nation on earth. Accordingly all the industry of 
the inhabitants has taken a maritime direction. Their darling 
object is the multiplication of their shipping and the augmenta- 
tion of their maritime power. They believe that the trident of 
Neptune is at once the sceptre of the world and the birthright of 
the people of Chile. 

It has been often remarked that the physical geography of a 
country—its mountains, rivers, harbors, and mineral resources, its 
climate and configuration—determine the manners and mould 
the moral character of the inhabitants. They resemble more or 
less the mother that gave them birth. If a country abound in 
coal the inhabitants have smutted faces and black hands; they 
love to bury themselves in the bowels of the earth and grope 
in the black depths of the under-world. If a sea-coast, lashed 
with storms and beaten with billows, form the selvage of their 
fatherland, it swarms with boatmen having tarry hands, weather- 
beaten faces, and waddling gait. If mountains tower above it 
the inhabitants follow cattle like the Swiss or pursue game like 
the Tyrolese, while rich plains, undulating in luxuriant ver- 
dure, convert them into prosperous farmers. The natives of 
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Wicklow, in Ireland, differ as much from the inhabitants of 
Meath as does the soil of their respective counties. It is 
true that man exerts a powerful influence on external nature. 
He modifies its features to suit his industrial purposes, tames it 
to subjection and compels it to comply, ransacks its centre and 
makes war on the wilderness. But nature in its turn exerts a 
tyrannical influence on man, makes him its slave, and forces him 
into fellowship with itself. This fact is in Chile more obvious, 
perhaps, than in mosf other countries. 

The English have repeatedly informed the French that they 
are bad colonizers. The colonies which France has given birth 
to, they politely assure their neighbors, have always proved mis- 
erable abortions. But if this be true of France (and we beg leave 
to deny it) it is certainly false of Spain. Of all the nations on 
earth Spain has been the most successful colonizer. On her 
colonial empire the sun for ages found it impossible to set. 
Patient, brave, sober, and long-suffering, emigration to the New 
World has not stripped the Spaniard of the virtues which honor 
and distinguish him at home. Into the soil which the heroic 
courage of his victorious ancestors three hundred years ago 
ploughed with the sword and watered with their blood he seems 
to have shot an eternal root. He has grasped the ground with a 
tenacity which no human strength can eradicate. With ail its 
power the United States could not wrench Florida from his 
clutch without counting down the price of it. The houseless 
wilds of Texas and California cost this great republic a long and 
arduous struggle. The Spanish race in Mexico hold a magnifi- 
cent empire with a firmness of grasp which nothing can loosen, 
neither foreign war nor civil tumult, neither financial disorder 
nor governmental confusion. Nothing can dispossess those 
legitimate heirs of their magnificent inheritance. In Central 
America, under the burning ardors of a tropical sun, the Spanish 
colonist retains the conquests of his ancestors; South America 
belongs exclusively to his race ; and from the plains of Missouri 
to the snows of Cape Horn his language alone is heard; and, 
despite the mistakes of the mother-country, Cuba still continues 
Spanish. 

It is upwards of fifty years since Chile flung off the yoke of 
Spain and national independence became the reward of military 
victory. Then the fierce and savage factions which the terrors of 
revolutionary conflict had cowed and silenced during the struggle 
came out, lifted their heads, and barked, and roared, and rent one 
another, and filled Chile with confusion and disorder. This is a 
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species of political disease which every nation that obtains liberty 
by war must suffer from. Each faction would fain be first. All 
would command, none obey. Many a nation, in passing through 
this agitated period of storm and disaster, has been shipwrecked 
and gone down into a gloomy abyss of ruin and destruction 
“deeper than plummet ever sounded.” Not so Chile. She 
emerged from this interval of chaos and distraction beautiful and 
terrible. She succeeded in establishing a regular government 
which was acceptable to all, and which introduced order into the 
finances and security into the administration. She organized an 
army, and sent it out to lend aid to Peru; and in the bloody 
battle of Ayacucho this auxiliary army was mainly instrumental 
in crowning South America with independence. 

At peace with her neighbors, from whom she was separated 
by natural barriers, Chile was able to apply herself to labor, to 
cultivate her soil and develop her resources, and enjoy as the 
fruit of her industry a degree of tranquillity and prosperity 
wholly unknown to the other Spanish-American states. 

The discovery of gold in California had a cheering and ani- 
mating effect on the commerce of Chile. The living torrent of 
emigration which rushed breathless from Europe round Cape 
Horn, and sought in any way, at any cost, to reach the gold- 
fields, gave an impulse to the traffic of Chile and poured such life 
into all its industries as was entirely unprecedented. Every 
vessel that rounded the Cape on its way to the “diggings” was 
obliged to put into Valparaiso to effect repairs, take in provisions, 
consult the doctors, or obtaina.hand or two. In that long, peril- 
ous, and stormy voyage not one escaped without the loss of spars, 
rigging, hands, or stores. From 1848 to 1852 money seemed to 
rain upon Valparaiso. Its commerce increased a hundred-fold. | 
There was a demand for everything in Chile, and Chile supplied 
everything—not merely to the shipping, but to California itself, 
which produced nothing but gold; and, beautiful as it is, men 
cannot eat that precious metal. Ships crowded the harbors of 
Chile ; emigrants arrived in thousands, all eager to buy. There 
was a continual fair in every port, full of hurry, bustle, and dis- 
traction. Chile enjoyed a complete monopoly of this roaring 
trade. All the bakers were busy, all the butchers employed, all 
the sail-makers at work. There was any price for cordage. 
Fruit, corn, food of every kind, provisions of every description, 
were in constant and eager demand. Chile grew rich. Much of 
the gold which was dug in California was spent in Chile. The 
miners who worked like horses to exhume the gold spent it like 
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asses after it was exhumed. The population was increased by 
crowds of discouraged emigrants who visited the diggings in 
search of a golden fleece and returned shorn and naked. Many 
who sought treasures in California were glad on their return to 
find employment in Valparaiso. 

This flourishing condition of affairs was not doomed to be 
eternal. A day came when appalling news reached Chile. A 
railroad was being constructed at Panama. Lines of steamers 
were plying between Europe and the United States, and between 
New York and Aspinwall. The tide of emigration would now 
be diverted into a new channel and visit Chile no more. This 
was melancholy news, but it was not the worst. <A railroad was 
being constructed across the entire continent which would carry 
the whole army of emigrants overland to California. 

But Chile was not long disheartened. Prosperity had intro- 
duced audacity. The gold which for years had been showered 
upon her people had fructified in her soil and mantled her ter- 
ritory with the wide bloom of cultivation. Every flag in the 
known world had ruffled for years in her harbors, and she could 
not give way to despair. A glorious future burst in all its splen- 
dor on her ambitious hopes. She had profited by her brilliant 
but ephemeral prosperity—“ had made hay while the sun shone.” 
She had built or bought whole fleets of merchant vessels. Her 
naval armament was well appointed. Her numerous mines were 
worked with handsome profits. Her finances were in a sound 
condition, and all her circumstances justified vast expectations. 
Her army was well disciplined and her public credit unimpaired. 
She had little to fear, much to hope, in the future. 

Still, she was not satisfied. She felt “cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined” within her present frontiers. She panted for more room 
—a wider range of territory. On the east she was compressed 
by the Andes, on the west by the ocean, on the south by the dis- 
mal wastes and howling wildernesses of Patagonia. She burned 
for expansion. The north alone lay open to her. As the Yan- 
kees went west with the axe, she would go northward with the 
spade. In moving northward she must approach the great tide 
of emigration which rushed like a torrent across the isthmus. 
She must contemplate, if not enter, that great maelstrom of 
European life. This was her darling object. 

At this time a wonderful change took place in the houseless 
wilds and barren deserts of Atacama. Instead of being an object 
of dread and abhorrence they became an object of devouring 
avarice and greedy speculation. They were teeming, it was said, 
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with the raw materials of fabulous riches. Under a thin layer of 
sand and gravel immense accumulations of saltpetre were dis. 
covered—enough to make all Chile wealthy. The salts of soda 
intermixed with sand, and forming hard incrustations, were found 
dotting the wilderness in every direction. A spade, it was al- 
leged, was all that was necessary in order to accumulate a for. 
tune. The discovery of gold-in California did not agitate New 
England with a greater fever of mining enterprise than was pro. 
duced in Chile by the wonderful discovery of the beds of Anto. 
fogasta. They seemed to be equally lucrative and inexhaustible. 

Antofogasta is situated in the desert of Atacama, which 
separates the northern frontier of Chile from the southern fron. 
tier of Peru. When the republics of Chile and Bolivia estab. 
lished their independence this “pathless desert dusked with 
horrid shade” was despised by both. Neither set any value on 
the unprofitable sands. It served as a boundary to separate 
them, not as a prize to awaken their avarice and anger. How 
much of it belonged to Bolivia, and how much to Chile, and how 
much to Peru was never clearly determined. It never dawned 
upon their minds that so worthless a territory could ever be- 
come a subject of dispute. In 1866, however, Chile and Bo. 
livia came to an understanding, made mutual concessions, and 
signed a treaty which fixed the boundary of the two states at 
the twenty-fourth degree of southern latitude. This was ow. 
ing to the discovery of saltpetre. 

This was not all. They agreed to act as partners, and go 
share and share alike in the receipt of the duties exacted from 
the miners who should work in the territory lying between the 
twenty-first and twenty-fifth degrees of southern latitude. Now, 
Antofogasta lies between these parallels. It stands twelve 
leagues north of the twenty-fourth degree, and, consequently, on 
Bolivian territory, and it was the Bolivian-government which 
conceded to that of Chile the right to levy an impost on the 
produce of the mines of Antofogasta. 

In consequence of this treaty the inhabitants of Chile began 
to traverse the desert and to explore it in every direction. They 
soon discovered new deposits of saltpetre, which they worked 
with their accustomed energy, and which proved eminently pro- 
fitable. Asa consequence new settlements arose in the wilder- 
ness, new centres of commercial life sprang into active existence, 
especially on the coast. Little creeks and insignificant inlets 
which were wholly unheard of yesterday became on a sudden 
famous harbors. The facilities of transport which these estuaries 
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furnished rendered them precious in the eyes of the companies. 
Indeed, it was only in proximity to the coast that the works 
could be carried on with profit. 

The jealousy of Bolivia was excited by the profitable industry 
of Chile. She looked as black as midnight on the prosperity and 
progress of her rival. Nothing could reconcile her to such un- 
tiring energy. She found fault with her rival, started objections 
and difficulties without number, and was for ever grumbling and 
complaining. It was to no purpose that Chile labored to soothe 
her anger and appease her exasperation, appealed to the treaty 
and proved that she had complied with all its conditions, and con- 
formed to all the rules which Bolivia had laid down to regulate 
the working of the mines. Bolivia would not be satisfied. Anto- 
fogasta was becoming daily more prosperous and daily more 
Chilian. Twenty thousand hands were busily working her 
mines. The authority of Bolivia was fading away and vanish- 
ing, while that of Chile was rising upward and onward to a de- 
gree that maddened the Bolivians. This was the trouble. 

In short, Bolivia was somewhat like the dog in the manger. 
She could not or would not work the mines herself, but she 
turned livid with envy when she saw others working them. 
She could not gratify her feelings by marching an army into 
the desert and arresting the works. The country was too bar- 
ren, waste, and unproductive. Water could be procured by dis- 
tillation only. All the other necessaries of life must be im- 
ported, and the only fuel was the secretions of quadrupeds dried 
in the sun. Her only resource was to remonstrate with Chile 
and snarl at a progress which she could not hope to approach. 

Bolivia was not the only republic that took umbrage at the 
progress of Chile. Peru was likewise mortally offended. The 
reason of this was very obvious: the latter was poor; Chile 
was wealthy. The financial condition of Peru had long been de- 
plorable. Her pecuniary necessities compelled her to borrow, 
and she was brought to the verge of bankruptcy by the terms of . 
the loans. A queen in natural productiveness, she was a beggar 
in monetary arrangements. Her resources were magnificent, 
but her extravagance was boundless. The enormous beds of 
guano which filled the Chincha Islands were to Peru what Peru 


‘itself had been to Spain. With her rich mines of silver and im- 


mense deposits of guano the condition of Peru seemed the most 
enviable in the world. But her boundless opulence begot bound. 
less indolence, sloth, neglect, misery, and final ruin. She squan- 
dered money without reckoning it, and mortgaged the future 
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without calculating the consequences. The guano-beds sanction- 
ed every folly, satisfied all demands, and excused every extra- 
vagance. But these deposits themselves finally became exhaust- 
ed and ruin was the result. 

It was perfectly natural that the prosperity of Chile should 
prove intolerable to Peru. She had no patience with such a 
busy republic. But after some expostulations she determined 
herself to grow rich. For this purpose she levied high dues on 
the exportation of saltpetre from her own ports. This proceeding, 
however, had not the desired effect. It had an opposite tenden. 
cy. It caused buyers to quit her markets and flock to those of 
Chile. It gave a new impulse to Chilean exportation and para- 
lyzed her own. European vessels avoided the ports of Peru and 
cast anchor in those of Chile. They shipped their cargoes in 
Mexillones and Antofogasta, where saltpetre was cheaper because 
lighter dues were imposed by the authorities. In this way Peru 
was killing the goose which laid the golden eggs. 

In the capital of Bolivia meantime society was sadly disturb- 
ed, alarmed, and perplexed. The worst anticipations crowded on 
the public mind. In the horoscope of Bolivia there was nothing 
but disaster, according to her soothsayers. The president himself, 
they were persuaded, was false to the public interests, in league 
with the enemy to ruin his native land. Chile would reduce Boli- 
via to vassalage, shut her out from the ocean, and compel her to 
frequent Chilean harbors for the exportation of Bolivian produce. 
The latter would not be able to wash her hands in the sea with. 
out the permission of Chile. 

Artfully availing herself of this public dissatisfaction, Peru 
went to work to make a cat’s-paw of Bolivia. As the territory 
on which Antofogasta stood really belonged to Bolivia, Peru 
clandestinely persuaded her to compel Chile (who might be con- 
sidered as her tenant) to raise the dues on the exportation of salt- 
petre. This was contrary to treaty. But, in the exasperated 
state of Bolivian opinion, Peru found little difficulty in rendering 
Bolivia subservient to her purposes. She entered into a secret 
treaty with Peru, persuaded that Chile would not dare to go to 
war with two such formidable republics. 

This outrageous violation of international obligation on the 
part of Bolivia excited no little exasperation in Chile. The whole* 
republic was in a ferment. Scorn excited by perfidy was blend- 
ed with anger aroused by the suspension of industry and dimi- 
nution of profit. The Chilean ambassador in the capital of Bolli- 
via protested in the most vehement manner against this shame- 
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less breach of public faith. But all to no purpose. Bolivia had 
recourse to procrastination. The consumption of time became 
the darling object of the perfidious republic. “To-morrow, and 
to-morrow, and to-morrow.” But while Chile was publicly pro- 
testing the confederates were secretly arming, manning their 

. war-steamers and augmenting their land forces, and making se- 
cret preparations for the supreme moment. 

Finally war, between Peru and Bolivia on one side and Chile 
on the other, was publicly proclaimed—war which ended, as 
all the world is well aware, in the overwhelming defeat of the 
allies and the triumphant success of Chile. 


THE END OF THE WORLD. 


THE year through which we have just passed has, if we may 
judge from newspaper paragraphs and popular rumor, been re- 
garded with a certain amount of superstitious dread as the one 
in which the world was to come to an end; and in some minds 
this vague apprehension was perhaps increased by the extraordi- 
nary character of its seasons, and by the visit to our system dur- 
ing it of two comets of considerable magnitude, the first of which 
was specidlly startling, not only by its size and sudden appear- 
ance in this hemisphere, but also by its arrival at about the time 
which had been commonly assigned for the final consummation. 

Of course no one could really have given any solid reason, 
even to himself, for this fear which has been more or less prevail- 
ing ; and yet.we doubt not that there are some, and perhaps many, 
who in their secret hearts will give a sigh of relief as this omi- 
nous year comes to its close ; and though for a time their belief in 
the final destruction of this world may be weakened when this 
cry of wolf proves a false one, yet the readiness with which it 
was listened to shows how strong and permanent is the expecta- 
tion, even among those who have no real Christian faith, that 
what was feared this year will at some time actually come. 

That it will come at some time is no doubt evident from the 
teachings of faith, and is held by most Protestants as well as Ca- 
tholics, since Scripture is quite clear on this point, notably in 
the third chapter of St. Peter’s second epistle. But we do not 
propose to treat the subject from a theological point of view, but 
rather to show that science itself must allow the possibility, nay, 
even what we may call the probability, of a catastrophe to this 
earth at some future period, and of the kind described by St. 
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Peter ; so that we are not obliged to resort to a miraculous inter- 
position of divine power to bring about the end of the world, 
since it may well result from the forces now in action in the uni- 
verse, and from the movements which these forces are constant- 
ly producing and modifying. 

We say a catastrophe of the kind described by St. Peter; that 
is,a destruction of the earth by heat. To bring about this result, 
for example, it only would be necessary to stop its motion in 
space. It is well known that the energy of a mass of water moy- 
ing at the velocity of two hundred and twenty-three feet a second 
will, if converted into heat by the stoppage of the motion, raise 
the temperature of the water by one degree Fahrenheit; also 
that as the velocity increases the energy and the amount of heat 
equivalent to it increase as the square of the velocity ; and, fur. 
thermore, that any other substance would be more heated than 
water. Now, the motion of the earth in its orbit is about ninety- 
seven thousand feet a second, or four hundred and thirty-five 
times two hundred and twenty-three; hence the heat developed 
by its stoppage would be more than the square of four hundred 
and thirty-five times enough to raise it one degree in tempera- 
ture. But the square of four hundred and thirty-five is about 
one hundred and ninety thousand; hence, speaking roughly, we 
may say that the earth would be heated more than one hundred 
and ninety thousand degrees by being stopped—that is, it would 
at once become more than sixty times as hot as melted iron.* 

It may, however, be said that there is very little probability, 
even in the case of acollision with some other body, of the earth's 
absolutely stopping. That it should do so would require great 
cohesion of its parts and peculiar conditions of impact. But, 
granting this, still it is plain that we have ample margin. A 
diminution of its velocity by one-hundredth part of its present 
amount would diminish its energy of visible motion by one-fif- 
tieth ; and if this should be converted into heat, as it probably 
would be for the most part, there would still be enough to melt 
iron, and of course sufficient to set all substances commonly re- 
garded as combustible on fire. 

But how about collision? For in no other way is it likely 
that the earth’s motion will be arrested or diminished, except 
with an accompanying increase of potential energy, as it is called 
(or, as we may term it, mechanical advantage of position, such as 
occurs when our planet, with gradually diminishing velocity, 


* We leave out of this calculation, as being somewhat uncertain, the probable motion of the 
solar system asa whole, This, if the usual estimate of it is correct, would add about one-fif- 
teenth part to the average actual energy of the earth, 
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moves to the point of its orbit most remote from the sun), which 
potential energy stands in the place of the actual energy of mo- 
tion or of temperature. Is, then, a collision with any heavenly 
body probable, or even possible? 

To this we may answer that no collision between the planets 
properly so called (except of one asteroid with another) can oc- 
cur under the sole influence of the law of gravitation, which is, 
as far as the nicest observation indicates, the only cause of their 
present orbital movements. There is no certainty, however, that 
the enormous forces potentially lodged in them, and especially 
in the sun, may not at some future time develop so as materially 
to increase or diminish the results of gravity alone, and in this 
way to produce collision of the planets with each other or with 
thesun. It isnot, however, necessary to suppose this. For there 
are bodies which, though not planets strictly so called, are con- 
tinually entering our planetary system, and of which some are 
even permanently attached to it. Of course we mean the comets. 
Now, it is not probable, we grant, for any particular comet, that 
it will collide with the earth ; we may feel confident, even before 
its path has been calculated, that the chance of collision with it 
is next to infinitesimal. Still, there have been some comets, even 
in historic times, which have given us rather a narrow berth, as- 
tronomically speaking. And it must be remembered that when 
we say that the chance against an event happening is a million to 
one it by no means follows that we shall have to wait a million 
times before it does actually happen. 

But, supposing that a collision does actually occur, is the 
mass of comets sufficient to seriously interfere with the motion 
of the earth? To this it must be said that there are strong indi- 
cations that in many instances it is sufficient. The great comet 
of this year, for example, had a nucleus the diameter of which 
was estimated at about fifteen hundred miles; and the character 
of the light of this nucleus, as seen in the spectroscope, showed 
it not to be gaseous, but to be composed of solid or liquid matter. 
It is true that the nuclei of this and other similar comets may 
not have been coherent—that is, they may have been composed 
of particles separated by distances great compared with their 
own size, like the flakes of snow in a storm; so that their total 
mass would be small compared with the space which they occu- 
py. But there is no conclusive reason to believe this ; and if the 
mass of these comets is as great as it would seem, it is evident 
upon reflection, and from what has been said, that collision with 
them would, under almost all conditions of impact, be dangerous, 
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So it will be seen that we are by no means insured against 
collisions which would be destructive simply from the conver- 
sion of mechanical energy into heat. But that is not the only 
source of danger in a meeting with, or even a near approach to, 
one of these immense wandering bodies. For everything about 
them indicates that they are in a state of great internal activity, 
at least as they approach that region near the sun in which we 
must, if at all, meet them. Forces and movements of unusual 
violence are developed in them by the action of the great lumi- 
nary, and it is reasonable to suppose that their production is ac- 
companied by a considerable rise in temperature, as it is a gen- 
eral rule that actual energy in any mass of matter tends to turn 
itself partly into heat. Hence it would not seem to be necessary 
that a comet should actually strike the earth in order to produce 
a considerable thermal effect upon it ; a near approach of a large 
one would appear to be likely to produce disastrous results. 

And this might happen not only directly by the action of heat 
radiating from the comet itself, but also from the action of the 
mysterious forces at work in it disturbing the equilibrium of 
those acting on our own planet, and thus causing the production 
of heat here. 

Another consideration also should be brought into our calcu- 
lation. The interior parts of this globe are, at least to some ex- 
tent, at a very high temperature. If not in a state of fusion 
throughout, they evidently are so in parts, as is plain from the 
melted matter ejected by volcanoes; and that tremendous forces 
are at work under our feet is equally clear from the earthquakes 
which are so frequently felt in various places. It needs but a 
slight disturbance (slight, that is, compared with the shock of a 
full collision) to liberate these pent-up forces, and thus spread 
ruin and devastation over the whole surface of the earth. It is 
not known how the moon reached its present state of barrenness 
and desolation; but it is morally certain that the vast craters 
which pit its entire face are those of extinct volcanoes, and it 
seems at least possible’that the eruptions of these, perhaps occur- 
ring simultaneously, actually caused, as they no doubt might 
have caused, the destruction of animal and vegetable life once 
existing upon our satellite. If so, what has happened to the 
moon may happen to the earth also in due time, and that even 
without any very abnormal outside influence being brought to 
bear upon it. 

But let us now turn from the consideration of forces acting 
within the earth, or from bodies casually approaching it, to that 
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of the immense influence exercised upon it by the great source 
of energy in the planetary system—the sun. It may be said that 
all the changes and movements occurring here, if we except the 
tidal flow of the sea, are produced by the immense energy con- 
tinually poured upon this globe from the central orb, so slight a 
part in comparison have other sources of power to do with them. 
Put out the sun, and the earth would soon die, not a violent 
death, but one of inanition. This energy is sent to us regularly, 
with but slight variations, and we live; the operations, that is, 
both of animate and inanimate nature go on in a normal way. 
But let the solar energy sent to us be notably changed and 
everything would be put out of order. 

We do not say that the earth would be actually burnt up by 
the direct increase of solar radiation. That result misht indeed 
be produced by the collision of the sun with a body approaching 
its own dimensions; and such a collision is at any time possible, 
for it is pretty well ascertained by direct observation that the 
sun is moving through space, and it is beyond doubt that it has a 
relative motion with regard to the other stars. But it may be 
said such an event could not occur for countless ages; for there 
is no star near enough to us. This, however, is not conclusive ; 
for it is highly probable that .there are burnt-out and invisible 
suns in space, such as the companion of Procyon, noticeable by 
its disturbance of the movements of that great star, but never 
as yet seen by man. Such a dark and dead sun we may meet at 
any time. 

It is not a matter of actual observation that such collisions 
of stars, possible as they evidently are, have ever in fact occur- 
red. But it is a matter of observation that an enormous develop- 
ment of light has suddenly occurred in various stars. Such phe- 
nomena have been observed in past times, specially in the tempo- 
rary stars which appeared in the times of Tycho and Kepler re- 
spectively (the last of which Helmholtz ascribes to a collision) ; 
and they are noticed, now that the heavens are watched more 
carefully, with apparently increasing frequency. In the last fif- 
teen years two such outbursts of light have occurred in the hea- 
vens, in May, 1866, and November, 1876, respectively. The light 
of the star in the first case was at least fifteen times what it had 
been twenty-four hours previously ; in the other the increase was 
probably quite as great. Now, whatever may be said to account 
for the change in brilliancy of the class of stars which are known 
as “variable” by ascribing their changes to the interposition of 


other bodies, to their rotation combined with a variously lighted 
VOL. XXXIV.—32 
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surface, etc., it is plain that in such cases as these there was a 
real and sudden increase of light—and undoubtedly also of heat— 
in them. Whether this increase was caused by collision with an- 
other sun, or by passing into q dark, gaseous nebula at a high 

_ temperature, as nebulz are believed to be, or in some other way, 
is immaterial; it has occurred, that is enough. And what has 
happened—whatever it may be—to other suns may happen to 
our own. 

In the case, then, of the blazing up of our sun in this extra- 
ordinary way from collision or from any other cause the earth 
would no doubt be entirely destroyed, at least as far as life and 
organism of any kind is concerned, by the increased radiant heat. 
But we do not say, as has been before remarked, that the earth 
would be actually burnt up in this way. For its devastation by 
fire a smaller increase of energy or one of a different kind might 
suffice. A considerable disturbance of its electrical equilibrium, 
for instance, might bring about that result. 

Disturbances of this kind by the sun’s action are probably of 
frequent, perhaps almost of continual, occurrence, though gene- 
rally they are slight and hardly noticed. The aurora borealis or 
australis, which appears to have a connection with increased solar 
activity, is, however, an indication of them; and sometimes they 
force themselves still more strongly on our attention. Such was 
specially the case on September 1, 1859. 

It so happened that on that day two astronomers who were 
independently observing the sun’s surface noticed a sudden burst 
of light upon it of asplendor far exceeding its ordinary brilliancy. 
The appearance was as if a mass from outside had fallen into the 
sun, ploughing up its surface and exciting it to‘unusual intensity 
of action. The effect of this solar excitement was immediately 
felt on the earth. On that night, as many of our readers may 
remember, a most magnificent aurora overspread the heavens 
and was seen even in the tropics. It was a spectacle which those 
who saw it will hardly forget. It is as fresh in the memory of 
the writer as if it had occurred only yesterday. The whole sky 
was of a crimson hue, and gave enough light to read print easily. 

“With it came great magnetic disturbances. In many places the 
telegraph lines refused to work. The magnetic currents of the 
earth themselves took charge of them, giving electric shocks in 
some cases to the regular officials who ventured to interfere, and 
producing heat enough in one case, at least, to set fire to the ap- 
paratus. 


The similar aurora which occurred four days before this had 
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probably a like cause. There appears to have been at this time, 
as most likely at most times when auroras are frequent, a stream 
of meteoric bodies of greater or less size pouring into the sun. 
Let a sufficient stream of such bodies continue the battery fora . 
few days; let the excitement of the sun be not merely momen 
tary but continuous for some time ; and it is quite possible that, 
even if the increase of direct radiant heat from our luminary be 
insufficient to devastate the surface of the earth, the same effect 
may be produced indirectly by the additional upheaval of its 
electrical energies. 

It is the opinion of Prof. Proctor that the recent phenomena 
of 1866 and 1876 above mentioned came from a rush of meteors 
upon the stars which blazed up so suddenly, and it is evident, as 
he says, that our sun, if it were excited as they were, would simply 
by its increased heat destroy all living things on the earth; and 
there is reason to believe that not only would living things be de- 
stroyed, but inanimate nature also would be redifced to chaos. 

But have we any special reason to fear the attack of such a 
meteoric stream upon the sun? To this it must be answered 
that we have. And here is where what would otherwise be a 
mere possibility rises into what may be called the region of pro- 
bability. 

It has lately been found that such meteoric streams travel in 
the wake of at least some comets. The November showers of 
meteors, which were to many appalling in 1833, and certainly 
magnificent in 1866, 1867, and 1868, follow a small comet known 
as Tempel’s, first discovered in 1866. Those of August follow 
the second comet of 1862. Now, let a large comet pass near or 
fall into the sun, continuing its bombardment of it for some time 
by its following train of meteors, and we have conditions which 
justify grave apprehension of serious consequences to the earth 
and the nearer members of the solar system generally. 

Is there such a comet? There have been several; but it is 
one specially which it would seem we have to fear. It is the 
great comet which appeared in March, 1843, and which, according 
to the general belief of astronomers, reappeared in February, 
1880. At its last appearance it was not seen in these latitudes, 
the part of the heavens in which it was being unfavorably situat- 
ed for us. But its general characteristics, as well as the precise 
resemblance of its orbit, which is quite well determined, to that 
of the comet of 1843, justifies confidence in the identity of the 
two. It is thought to have been seen a number of times before, 
but this is not yet beyond dispute. The distance from the sun’s 
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surface at which this comet passes in its nearest approach is only 
one-tenth of the sun’s diameter; and it is quite possible that at 
some future return, as in I917 or 1954, it may be thrown even 
nearer, or actually upon, the sun itself. It is not at all certain 
that such a diminution of its distance has not already occurred. 

Of course we are not sure that this comet is followed by any 
train of meteors; but analogy leads us to suspect it, and comets 
seem to have a tendency to break up into meteoric streams, 
That of Biela, after separating first into two distinct comets and 
appearing twice in this condition, was a few years later resolved 
intoa mere shower of meteors. But it is not absolutely necessary 
that there should be any such train to a comet—let not the train 
here spoken of be confounded with the tail, an entirely different 
affair—in order for it to produce disastrous effects if falling into 
the sun. Let its own mass be large enough, and of course the 
consequences of the arrest of its movement in the photosphere 
would be sufficiently serious. 

We have now said enough, it would seem, to show that we 
are not at all secured by the laws discovered by modern science 
from danger; on the contrary, it may be said that science has 
shown us dangers which before we did not know to exist. Let it 
not, however, be supposed that it is our object to show that 
science is sufficient of itself to prove the destruction of the world 
by fire. The mass of the comet of 1843-1880 may not be great 
enough to do serious damage to us; and it may never reach the 
sun; and no one may ever appear of an equally threatening char- 
acter. And the chances of the other accidents of which we have 
spoken are of course very small. Still, these chances exist ; and 
even of themselves they would suffice to show that St. Peter's 
prophecy, and the Christian faith corresponding with it, are very 
far from being scientific absurdities, and that even those who 
deny the existence of God, or his direct action in the universe, 
can only say that we have no right to maintain as a certainty 
what is only a possibility. 

But we do not maintain it as a certainty on scientific grounds ; 
what we have wished to show is that the revelation in which we 
believe may not be a prophecy of an entirely supernatural event, 
but rather a knowledge given to us beforehand of a result which 
is to be produced by the forces now at work, and which is, there- 
fore, in one sense a scientific one, though one which science itself 
is at present, and probably always will be, unable to place beyond 
doubt. 
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A CHRISTMAS CARD. 


V, Ignem veni mittere in terram, 
R&R. Et quid volo, nisi ut accendatur ? 


A CHILDISH figure, all in white arrayed, 
Stands waiting at closed gate—our hearts—to knock 
Till every inmost fastening shall unlock— 
God's Christmas gift within our hearts be laid: 
A childish face, with innocent blue eyes 
Wherein sad wonder mingleth with glad love 
And that pure peace He bringeth from above— 
Twin planets brightening darkest Christmas skies, 
The yearning child-heart wondering love should wait 
So long to win the opening of closed gate. 


A little, childish mouth, lips red as love, 
In the soft shadow of whose happy smile 
Twin dimples play, glad loving to beguile 
And weeping hearts to sunnier thoughts to move. 
Soft, rippling waves of unbound yellow hair 
Fringe with their gold the width of thoughtful brow— 
Whose veins’ blue shadows track a field of snow— 
Mingling the gold with halo trembling there 
That ’gainst the dark of earthly skies doth shine— 
The Father’s glory crowning Child Divine. 


The gate-posts hang with icicles, half-barred 
The gate where knocks the dimpled little hand. 
We cannot see the unshod feet that stand 
And prove how bitter are earth’s ways, and hard. 
Perched on his shoulders, nestling ’gainst his sleeve, 
Red-breasted robin and brown sparrow sit, 
Or in and out the iron portal flit, 
As they would bid us dreams too earthly leave ; 
While, folded close, he holds against his breast 
The Dove of Peace that giveth all hearts rest. 
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Behind the brightness of the Child Divine 

The sky is dark with depth of midnight blue, 

Its azure darkness seen the branches through 
That, leafless and snow-laden, intertwine 
And hide the twinkling stars, save only one 

That shineth bravely in a broader space, 

Its rays spread softly in the sign of grace— 
The blazon of the great King’s holiest Son: 
The hope fulfilled of proud Jerusalem 
Blent with the promise of fair Bethlehem. 


This in a circle edged with golden rim— 
Oft-spoken token of eternity, 
Symbol of that pure light, beyond death’s sea, 
No fading twilight ever maketh dim ; 
True symbol of that never-ending love 
That yet had no beginning, was God's thought 
Before in fire the stony hills were wrought, 
Or set the firmament the earth above. 
Strong love the Christ-Child comes to-day to bring, 
Heaven’s joy of life, on earth, foreshadowing. 


This circle set in oblong, upright frame 
Where, on a background of dull, cloudy gray— 
The chilling shadow of unbroken day— 
Burns the black-alder’s winter-undimmed flame, 
The scarlet berries nestling to the bough— 
As love clings closest in the darkest skies— 
Where yet, full-leaved, the summer greenness lies, 
As if love wrought above the barren snow 
A miracle of life so, well to prove 
The more abiding miracle of love. 


Glow the red berries as the light that came 
And shinéd in the darkness, and none knew, 
Save chanting angels and poor men a few, 

When first on earth was lit the holy flame. 

And fair white stars are shining through the gray 
Of winter dawn—the brave arbutus bloom 
That blossoms whitest in the deepest gloom— 

Spring’s trusting child, herald of fuller day, 

Hearer of songs that winter’s silence break 

Ere field and wood to earth’s wide chorus wake. 
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Sweet-scented censer of devotion swung 
In lonely woods as type of lands unknown 
One day to seek the little, lowly throne 
Chosen by God earth’s lordlier gifts among, 
Sweet type of Israel’s Maid hiding fair face 
In holy sanctuary till God’s good will 
Should cull a grander purpose to fulfil 
And virgin chaste be mother made of grace: 
Pure, snow-white blossom flushing into rose 
As in its wider life it doth unclose. 


Next, writ the legend of my Christmas thought 
In curious text learned from an older age 
When loving scribe wrote slowly-lettered page, 

The glad evangel in strange pictures wrought. 

So, handed down to us, from year to year, 

From century to century, this tale 
Of love divine in whose light burneth pale 

All lesser flame our hearts can kindle here— 

“To earth I come to light love’s living fire ; 

What will I but its flames to me aspire?” 


Then still, set ’mid the blossoms of the spring, 
A winter landscape: wide, rejoicing skies, 
Blue vault and fleecy clouds’ soft harmonies, 

Warm, sunlit boughs with purple shadowing, 

Snow not too deep to let the withered grass 
Rise golden-speared its azure shade to throw 
Across the sparkling sunshine. Heaven so 

And earth be glad as Christmas angels pass. 

Last, life and love bound with broad band of gold— 

Worthless all gift heart’s love doth not enfold. 
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THE STORY OF A PORTIONLESS GIRL. 
From the German of the Countess Hahn-Hahn, by Mary H. A. Allies. 
PART II.—YOUTH STEALS ON. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A LA MARIE STUART. 


THE latter end of summer was a gay time at Griinerode. Al- 
though the baroness and Isidora enjoyed excellent health, or 
perhaps from the very fact that they did, they spent six weeks 
at Baden-Baden and six weeks at Trouville, and, after having 
bored themselves in the most fashionable way for the space of 
three months, they met Sylvia at Valentine’s house and pro- 
ceeded together to Griinerode, where a pleasant change had 
taken place. The nearest neighbor, Count Weldensperg, a para- 
lyzed old bachelor, had died, and his nephew, Countess Xaveria’s 
husband, had come in to the fine property. Countess Xaveria 
had long and earnestly wished for this consummation. Her hus- 
band, it is true, had extensive and valuable estates, but none of 
them had the sort of commodious house which formed the ob- 
ject of her desires, and she had never been able to induce her 
husband to build, because Weldensperg, the object of his expec- 
tations, united every advantage; the house, grounds, park, and 
neighborhood were all charming. Xaveria had been devoting 
herself conscientiously all the spring and summer to settling 
in at Weldensperg, and steadfastly resisted watering-places and 
outings. She got through unconscionable sums of money, only 
half-realizing what she spent, and not being particularly anxious to 
enlighten herself on the subject. When the bills came in she 
looked to the figures at the bottom, and, thinking half a dozen 
such sums might disturb her husband, she kept back two or three, 
not to let them all fall upon him at once, and determined to pro- 
duce them by degrees and at favorable moments. He was, for 
instance, all smiles and good-humor after a pleasant day’s hunt- 
ing, or a race where one of his own horses had been the winner, 
or a steeple-chase in which he himself had carried off the prize. 
At these important hours of his existence, especially after the 
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triumphant steeple-chase, his wife might present herself with a 
portfolio full of unpaid bills, and he made no single observation. 
Alas that such blissful moments were not frequent occurrences ! 
Xaveria was often obliged to wait for so long that she sometimes 
forgot the very existence of the bills, or tore them up as old let- 
ters for her waste-paper basket. Nevertheless, thanks to her ef- 
forts and planning, Weldensperg was transformed into an ideal 
country-house on a large scale, and it was her intention to enjoy 
its good things till far on in the winter with the proper comple- 
ment of from thirty to forty guests. 

Both at Weldensperg and at Griinerode the house was on the 
confines of the property, the high-road being the wall of separa- 
tion between the two parks, so that, if desired, there was every 
facility for fostering neighborly intercourse. And Grifin Xa- 
veria did desire it. She thought of Baron Griinerode’s first-rate 
hounds and of his excellent dinners, and, wise woman of the 
world that she was, she knew that sport and good cheer act like 
magnets on the masculine portion of society, and that change of 
scene is wont to freshen up and invigorate people who may be 
staying in one’s house. 

The baroness had scarcely arrived at Griinerode before Xa- 
veria had the pony saddled which she used for riding about the 
park, and went over there unaccompanied, much to the astonish- 
ment of the baroness, who was very nervous and hardly ventured 
to walk in Aer park without a servant at her back. 

“Here I am already, baroness, you see, to tell you how 
pleased I am that youare come. I have been looking out for you 
and your young people for sometime. Howare you? Didn't you 
see a good deal of demi-monde at Baden-Baden? It's better at 
Trouville, isn’t it? Well, we'll have the very best society here 
and enjoy ourselves tremendously. We'll have acting, dancing, 
music, riding, hunting, and croquet. Croquet is the newest en- 
tertainment, and it’s delightful! You'll learn it and see if I’m 
not right. My brother is such a croquet-player that he has to 
get leave of absence for country air here in order to play it." So 
Countess Xaveria ranon. Sylvia and Isidora agreed with what 
she said, whilst the baroness listened in bewilderment; for the en- 
joyment proposed by the countess was laborious, and she cared 
for those social pleasures only which were compatible with 
peace and quiet—such, for instance, as doing the honors of a din- 
ner or ball, or sitting in a box at the theatre, or leaving cards by 
the dozen. This was her department, and in it she left nothing 
undone. “O children! what a horrible prospect,” she sighed 
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when Xaveria had gone. “ The countess means to set up a mad 
chase alter pleasure, and we are to be dragged into it.” 

“Tt will be lively and make the wearisome country life bear. 
able,”’ said Isidora. 

“ We will at least shorten the time as much as we can, Isi,” 
said the baroness. 

“No, mamma, we won't,” exclaimed Isidora; “ one isn’t dull 
when there’s so much going on.” 

“Don’t you think my uncle will like it ?”” asked Sylvia. 

“Do you think so, love? Well, that would make all the dif- 
ference.” ; 

“And then Edgar and Harry are to be considered, poor 
boys! They must have two or three months’ rest in the coun- 
try.” 

“ Yes, love, you are quite right. J am and shall always re. 
main a victim to my husband and children. And now I will my- 
self go and see that everything is right, so that they may find 
their rooms as they like them to-morrow ; and after that, Sylvia, I 
will dictate one or two letters.” 

The countess’ projected campaign was fully carried out at 
Weldensperg, and a close friendship sprang up between her and 
Sylvia. 

“Don’t go and fancy that I am making up to Sylvia Neheim 
on your account,” she said to her brother, Lieutenant von Tief- 
fenstein. “I am doing it on my ownand on her account, as she 
may become a leader of tone and fashion some day or other. She 
has it in her, and that’s what makes me take to her. She can 
learn the best company manners of me.” 

“She is an enchanting creature,” said the lieutenant. 

“It’s easy enough to see you think so, Wilderich. All the 
same, what will her charms lead you to? To holy matrimony ? 
But she has nothing, and you have less than nothing, for you 
have debts. So you can’t think of it for a moment.” 

“ But I am thinking of it, Xaveria.” 

“My dear Wilderich! The farce une chaumitre et son cour is 
quite gone by nowadays, and can only be acted when social re- 
quirements are less exacting, or in circumstances where there is 
no need to take them into consideration, or by people who choose 
not to attach any importance to them. Is this your case or 
Sylvia’s ?” 

“It is my opinion that old Griinerode ought to do something 
handsome to get a brilliant match for his niece. Marriages are 
scarce nowadays.” 
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“ Particularly marriages which one may also call brilliant 
matches,” replied Xaveria, laughing ; “and as we are alone, I will 
give you my mind on the subject. As far as you are concerned 
personally, Sylvia Neheim has made a splendid conquest ; but: 
you are no brilliant match. If you were there would be nothing 
against your marriage.” 

“Couldn't you try, Xaveria, to get the old fellow to make 
her a good allowance, if he won't put down capital?” 

“ A good allowance is a vague term which varies according 
to circumstances, Wilderich. Some people call a thousand 
guilders a good income, and some think nothing of ten. I am 
very much afraid this is how it will be with you and old Grii- 
nerode.” 

“You crush all my hopes, and yet I can’t give them quite up. 
Sylvia and my happiness are one and the same thing. I felt it in 
an indefinite kind of w ay at that ball at the Griinerodes’, when 
she looked to me like a forest nymph in her pale blue gown, and 
the feeling grows upon me.” 

“T am sorry for Sylvia, as I fear—she shares your feelings.” 

“You fear it, Xaveria!” he called out excitedly. 

“ Yes, Wilderich, I fear it, for a marriage between you is not 
to be thought of ; yet you have paid her such very marked atten- 
tions that she would be quite justified in expecting it. Now, if 
you draw back she will be pained and wounded, and when she 
is mentioned the world will say spitefully that Baron Tieffen- 
stein jilted her. All that is extremely disagreeable for a girl, 
and I could at least wish that she might get off without suf- 
fering.” 

“If the matter did not concern Sylvia I should be offended 
with you for your very small sisterly sympathy.” 

“You would be unjust, Wilderick. In an affair like this of 
yours, where, for instance, the girl is perfectly in earnest, she de- 
serves all the more sympathy.” 

“ But | am in earnest, too, and have got a heart, and am suffer- 
ing from adverse circumstances.” 

“T dare say you are, Wilderich,” interrupted Xaveria coldly, 
“but that won’t prevent you from breaking gently with Sylvia 
and making a good match. The man who can console himself in 
this way, my good brother, is not much to be pitied. Sometimes 
I wonder whether I ought not to enlighten Sylvia out of friend- 
ship.” 

“You would be wronging your brother,” exclaimed Wilde- 
rich with warmth. “You have no right to do it. Something 
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may happen to alter my position. Perhaps I shall take up diplo- 
macy.” 

“Perhaps; but even then you would not be able to marry 
Sylvia, and that is what I am talking about at this moment,” said 
Xaveria carelessly. ‘“ Supposing you had a rich uncle, a nabob, 
who were to die and leave you all his property—this would be 
the only way to attain your ends. But calm yourself. I am not 
heroic enough to disturb our pleasant relations. Sylvia would 
be sure to avoid us, and that would be very annoying. Her 
very appearance apart from her talents creates a stir in society. 
I cannot possibly let such a treasure go, which is a little selfish of 
me, to be sure; but selfishness is the order of the day in the world, 
and, as I cannot make it better, I may as well be like my neigh- 
bors.” 

True to these sentiments, Countess Xaveria continued to 
treat Sylvia as her most intimate friend, so that it was only 
natural for people to suppose that she was favorable to her 
brother's suit and welcomed Sylvia as her future sister-in-law, 
whereas in reality she was paying court to her drawing room’s 
ornament. 

Sylvia drank in the attentions which all the world, and espe- 
cially Baron Tieffenstein, paid to her. She had arrived at a full 
consciousness of her beauty, her charms, and her gifts, and of the 
power which they placed at her command. She did not wish 
to misuse her power, but only to employ it in gaining happiness. 
Like a powerful magnet it was to charm and attract sympathetic 
elements out of the human crowd, to gain her the love of a heart. 
Why should itnot? What point ogend had her fair gifts, if not to 
make her loved, and, being loved, to make her happy? Formerly 
the results of her pious bringing-up and her peaceful love for 
Aurel had diverted her mind from her own gifts; in those days 
she had been wont to think rather of the virtues which she 
lacked, and of her weakness. Or she looked at Aurel, whom she 
had clothed in her secret heart with ideal qualities, and, whether 
she considered him or herself, self-love took no hold of her. Now 
it was different. Little by little the barriers which protected 
her from the surging sea of worldliness had given way, and she 
was exposed to its waves. At times she still had pious feelings, 
and moments in which Catholic memories awoke; but, banished 
as it was from her life and her surroundings, religion could have 
neither influence nor practical working upon that life. 

e No one was better pleased at Sylvia’s success in society than 
Baron Griinerode; no one was less so than Isidora. He was a 
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great admirer of feminine beauty, and from the first moment 
Sylvia had thereby captivated him. It flattered him that so 
showy a flower had blossomed forth in his house, and that Sylvia 
owed to him her education, and cultivated talents, and that finish 
peculiar to luxury and elegance which is to feminine beauty in 
society what the golden frame is to a fine picture. Admiration 
at a picture hanging frameless to a cold chalk wall is apt to be 
diverted by the miserable surrounding. But in an appropriate 
gold frame, on a. ground of crimson or green damask, every 
stroke of the brush and all effects of light and shadow and color 
blend harmonious'y together. : 

“Sylvia! Sylph, you fairy! what are you about now?” ex- 
claimed the baron one morning as she came into the small study 
where he was reading the /udépendance Belge and other papers 
and periodicals of the same hue over a pile of costly cigars, whilst 
the baroness, seated on a sofa near the fire, was engaged upon 
some wool work which had been lying about for years. 

“Do you like my Mary Stuart costume, dear uncle? I am 
so glad! But I came to ask you, Aunt Teresa, if you don’t think 
the lace collar is too stiff and the sleeves too bulging. Although 
Xaveria has had our costumes done from prints sent to her from 
town, it seems to me they ought to be made as dressy as possible. 

“ Quite right, little witch—as ‘ dressy as possible.’ And what 
are you after as Mary Stuart?” said the baron, as the baroness 
arranged the lace collar and sleeves. 

“It is to be a surprise, dear uncle, but I will let you into the 
secret,” replied Sylvia. “ We think tableaux vivants are very 
tiresome and stupid things, fomany one can put ona pretty cos- 
tume and show herself in it. Weare going to act some scenes, 
and I am to be Mary Stuart talking with Mortimer alter his re- 
turn from Rome. Xaveria, as Princess Eboli, has a scene with 
Don Carlos, and Countess Nérine, as Theckla, with Max Picco- 
lomini. We are deep in tragedy, you see; for comedy requires 
real actresses to be anything, and of course we can’t put our- 
selves on a par with them.” 

“ An exceedingly wise plan, Sylvia. You are three enchant- 
resses, but I must say ‘feathers make birds.’ When | compare the 
Sylvia in black merino of four years ago to the Sylvia who stands 
before me now in black velvet, they are two different beings.” 

“ And which do you like best, dear uncle ?” 

“How can you ask me? Why, Sylvia a la Marie Stuart.” 

“Oh! I’m so glad,” she exclaimed cheerfully, and left the 
room with some good wrinkles from the baroness. 
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After a little the baroness said to her husband: “ Tieffen- 
stein’s marked attentions to Sylvia are really very awkward; 
don’t you think so?” 

“He is in love with her; and who can wonder at him, my 
dear? Any man with two eyes in his head can’t help being en- 
chanted with her.” 

“T know, love. But [ am thinking what provision is there for 
Sylvia in case of her marriage?” 

“Provision? Nonsense!: We provide for her. Marriage? 
Let her marry when she’s thirty-six. L have told you that al- 
ready, and now I repeat it. Iam not going to give her up.” 

“T fancy, love, that she would very much like to marry Tief.- 
fenstein.” 

“T dare say. He is a wonderfully handsome fellow, has the 
reputation of having been very wild and of having sobered 
down, and now he is madly in love with her. She would be as 
insensible as a statue if she weren’t affected by it.” 

“ And what is to be done if she is affected by it? He can’t 
marry her, for there is no living on air and love.” 

“ They will both find that out in time, my dear, and calm 
down. So you calm yourself, and just listen to the progress of 
the parti prétre in Belgium. The very word parti prétre makes 
my blood boil, for how can comfort, education, industry, and in- 
telligence make progress if these unsavory leeches, not content 
with themselves, have enough influence ‘to secure a secular party 
at their back?” 

“Priests want to live as well as other people, love.” 

“ A wholly unjustifiable claim in these enlightened days. The 
spirit of the time is quite against their existence.” 

“ But, love, you worship liberty. Why not let priests enjoy 
theirs?” 

“They are Rome’s slaves. Their very existence is opposed 
to liberty. If they weren’t slaves they would gladly marry like 
men. They could still play their tricks at the altar, if the people 
must have them. Wife and children need not interfere.” 

“T should like to know how Rome manages to force celibacy 
on so many, many thousand priests,” said the baroness musingly ; 
“our young people wouldn’t submit to anything of the kind.” 

“Rome's atrocious and mysterious tyranny over minds will 
alone explain it. Nobody knows what kind of means she uses, 
but everybody is convinced that they must be diabolical, for hu- 
man resources won’t go so far.”’ 

As there was nobody in the room to suggest to the baron that 
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perchance divine and supernatural resources might be at work, 
and whereas the baroness was no lover of lengthy discussions, 
deep silence began to reign, and the baron fed his anger and 
thirst for vengeance on the invectives, lies, and calumnies with 
which the press is so lavish where Catholic interests are con- 
cerned. 


CHAPTER V. 


HOPES AT CROSS PURPOSES. 


SYLVIA stood before the large glass in her room. She had 
taken off her Mary Stuart costume and put on her riding-habit, 
and was just tyf{ng on her bow as Isidora came in, also in her rid- 
ing-habit, and said: “ Aren’t you ready yet? It is wonderful 
what trouble you take to make yourself look nice.” 

“Trouble wouldn’t make me pretty—perhaps the contrary,” 
said Sylvia, not hurrying herself. 

“ How can you fancy that this is the way to entrap a know- 
ing man like Tieffenstein ?” 

“What way?” asked Sylvia sharply, set off her guard by the 
unexpected attack. 

“ Why, by such wretched means as dress, tableaux, or acting. 
That's not the way to, take any man, for he can get it all better 
and more comfortably at the theatre.” 

“ But it amuses us without thinking at all about enchanting 
any one,” replied Sylvia, who had regained her composure. “ If 
you would take part in it you would soon see what fun it is.” 

“Tt is much more fun to criticise than to be criticised,” said 
Isidora; “and criticisms are never wanting—you may be sure of 
that.” 

“1 don’t in the least doubt it,” said Sylvia disdainfully. 

“Yes, everything is criticised, let people make you all the 
pretty speeches they like. For instance, they make their com- 
ments upon Tieffenstein’s acting Mortimer.” 

“T didn’t ask him to do it.” 

“Oh! no; of course it comes quite naturally, doesn’t it? But 
that’s just the thing. Mortimer commits suicide out of love for 
Mary Stuart. Don’t flatter yourself that Tieffenstein’s passion 
for Sylvia Neheim is deep.” 

Sylvia’s laugh was somewhat forced as she pulled her locks 
into shape so as to put on her riding-hat, and said: “ You are talk- 
' ing tragically or enigmatically.” 

“Tam talking the truth. Tieffenstein adores you, as people 
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say. But he worships riches more than you, and he will never 
marry a girl without money.” 

Sylvia turned hastily from the looking-glass to Isidora, and 
exclaimed angrily: ‘“ What right have you to judge him so 
harshly ?” | 

“My observation is my right. It is my delight to watch dif- 
ferent people in society. It keeps me cool and quiet. The 
daughter of a rich father can’t allow herself to be taken in, or 
she may fall a prey toa hungry lieutenant, or a nobleman with 
debts, or a money-seeking banker. I have not lived twenty years 
without being able to distinguish between the three, simply be- 
cause I watch people. That is why I am not married yet, for 
I’m disgusted with that sort of thing.” 

“T pity you if these are the only sort of people you get hold 
of,” said Sylvia scornfully. 

“You poor little goose!” exclaimed Isidora, “don’t you see 
that Tieffenstein is one of these very people?” 

“T know neither how nor whom he will marry,” exclaimed 
Sylvia excitedly, “ but one thing is certain: he won’t condescend 
to a mere money match.” 

“ The Countess Weldensperg is at the door on horseback, and 
the horses are waiting,” said a servant. 

The girls hurried down. Sylvia was depressed and con- 
strained in spite of her calm words. A thousand malicious 
thoughts were at work in Isidora’s heart, though outwardly she 
was cool and collected as usual, which possibly made her appear 
reflective. 

Wilderich von Tieffenstein was the first man who had ever 
made an impression upon her, although he had shown her noth- 
ing more than the ordinary politeness due to a daughter of the 
house. To see Sylvia the object of his attentions was, therefore, 
‘the more wounding to her; but she concealed her feelings under 
the mask of indifference towards the world in general, setting 
herself to criticise society, as if she meant thus to show that some- 
thing quite out of the way would be necessary to produce any 
effect upon her. A peculiarity of this kind might have been at- 
tractive if it had been inspired by that inward nobility of charac- 
ter which has a high standard of excellence, or if it had been ac- 
companied by physical beauty or charm of manner. But this was 
not Isidora’s case. Nature had been stingy with her. By Syl- 
via’s side she could not help being conscious of it, and, as she had 
to bear the brunt of the contrast, Sylvia became an object of deep 
resentment and secret envy. Nobody was better pleased at 
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Aurel’s marriage than Isidora, and nobody was more prepared 
to like Phoebe. It would have been intolerable to her to see 
Sylvia in Phoebe’s place as the wife of so rich and handsome a 
man as Aurel was; yet Aurel was only a brother. Was she now 
to stand by and let Sylvia become Baroness Tieffenstein, and see 
the cream of society open its arms to her because she had car- 
ried off the man who had done nothing all his life but make con- 
quests of others—the one man whom she, Isidora, liked? It was 
well known that the brilliant lieutenant was a spendthrift and not 
inclined to learn better ways. A rich marriage, nay, a very rich 
marriage, was therefore a rigorous necessity, and this excluded 
Sylvia. Possibly he might not marry, but it was an unlikely 
possibility. From year to year his pecuniary affairs grew worse 
and worse, and this would, no doubt, make him inclined to get all 
he could out of his marriage. Thus reasoned Isidora. She care- 
fully avoided putting herself on a par with Sylvia, kept entirely 
in the background, and always chose passive in preference to 
active enjoyment, so that their rival claims should not clash to- 
gether. But for all that she never lost sight of Tieffenstein, and 
after the conversation above recorded Sylvia began to notice it 
with the greatest dismay. “Supposing Isidora loves him,” sug- 
gested her fluttering heart. “But no; she has a very poor opin- 
ion of him, or perhaps she talks so out of spite because he doesn’t 
care for her. Heaven preserve me from Isidora as a rival!” 
The consciousness, however, that Tieffenstein loved her, not Isi- 
dora, was stronger, on the whole, than her anxiety of mind, and 
love’s confidence made her look unhesitatingly for that favorable 
turn in circumstances which would bring about the desires of 
her heart. 

Tieffenstein had told her, too, that he was thinking of entering 
diplomacy, as offering a better position for the future than an 
officer’s wandering life. At the same time he had begged her to 
keep it to herself, as it was only a scheme. Initiated as she thus 
was into his plans, how could she doubt that she and they were 
closely bound up together? The illusion was excusable in Syl- 
via, but not in Tieffenstein. Sometimes he tried to flatter him- 
self that in the end he would be able to marry Sylvia, though if 
he had only listened to the voice of conscience he would have 
heard a distinct reproach on the score of his false and cruel be- 
havior. He turned a deaf ear to it, alleging his passion as an 
excuse, and his readiness to marry Sylvia there and then, should 
he come into a property or win a good sum ata lottery. But 


this was quite a chance, and when he considered the matter in 
VOL, XXXIV.—33 
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cold blood it was perfectly clear to him that his position as secre. 
tary to an ambassador would not be a bit better than his lieu. 
tenancy, as far as becoming a family man was concerned. But 
why think of these things? That which is disagreeable and pain- 
ful is apt to make itself felt fast enough without so much reflec. 
tion. In the meantime he would give himself up to the sweet de. 
lights of daily intercourse with the charming, loved, and loving 
Sylvia. 

“ Mortimer commits suicide for the sake of Mary Stuart, but 
I hope, Sylvia, you don’t think he means to die for Sylvia 
Neheim ?” said the baron once. 

“Dear uncle, I should hate such silly thoughts,” exclaimed 
she. 

“This sort of exaggeration makes the men of our days only 
suitable for women of doubtful reputation, so you are safe from 
them, little fairy.” 

“There is a fearful degeneracy amongst men,” remarked the 
baroness. 

“ There is a certain laxity, no doubt,” replied the baron; “the 
course of things and circumstances make it inevitable. A high 
state of civilization is synonymous with sovereign money. Some 
want to buy unlimited enjoyment with their money, and others 
are ready to make themselves slaves to get it. So they meet 
each other half way, and morality comes off sometimes with short 
commons. Proper-minded women have to look after what still 
remains. Mind, Isidora and Sylvia, you are to develop into the 
most proper women, to become models, des dragons de vertu.” 

The baron laughed heartily, though whether it was about his 
first-rate advice or the world’s corruption did not transpire. 
Isidora thought to herself: “ How glad I am that I can com- 
mand money! I shall gain my point”; and Sylvia said to herself: 
“Oh! what would I give to be rich. Then I should be happy 
myself and I could make him happy.” Neither paid any attention 
to the baron’s spasmodic exhortation to virtue. It is a tender 
plant which grows apart from the crowd on a well-prepared soil 
and under a watchful hand. Where was the soil and who was 
the gardener ? 

Three months went by in the country and brought no change 
in Sylvia’s intercourse with Tieffenstein. The winter and then 
the carnival passed in the same way, and still there was neither 
proposal nor engagement. But a bridegroom for Isidora appear- 
ed in the person of a very wealthy young Scotchman who was 
spending the winter for his own amusement in the capital. It 
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was not easy to understand why it was she attracted him. Per 
haps for the simple reason that she attracted nobody else, and 
gave herself no trouble to make herself pleasant to him. He had 
been anything but assiduous when suddenly he presented him- 
self to the baron as an aspiring son-in-law. The baron was high- 
ly gratified, and did not for an instant doubt of Isidora’s consent. 
Words could not express his anger when she refused point-blank. 
The baroness, too, was much perturbed. They both insisted 
that Isidora should assign a reasonable cause to her negative. 

“ Well, then,” she said with determination, “I love another 
man, and if I don’t marry him I'll marry nobody.” 

“ And who may this other man be?” asked the baron angrily. 

“Baron Tieffenstein.” 

“ Stuff! for he doesn’t care for you ; and folly ! because he is a 
poor beggar,” exclaimed the baron, quite exasperated. 

“What put such a thing into your head, child?” asked the 
baroness, dazed. 

“T love him,” replied Isidora coldly, “ consequently I am not 
going to marry any one else, and that’s as certain as that I am 
the daughter of my parents.” 

Highly irate, the baron walked to and fro, giving vent to bro- 
ken sentences, such as “ You have lost your senses. .. . I should 
like to have you locked up. . . . The baronet is a party whom 
fifty girls would have liked to catch this winter. You didn’t 
even try, and you are the object of his choice.” 

“And I decline it,” said Isidora, nothing daunted. “A girl 
must have this much liberty. I don’t mean to marry for conve- 
nience, like Valentine. I mean to love the man I marry, and I 
don’t love the carroty Scotchman, for all his money, but Tieffen- 
stein, be he poor or rich.” 

“But you must have seen, child, that it is Sylvia he likes,” re- 
marked the baroness. 

“The whole town knows that he is paying her attentions, 
mamma, but, as it has been going on for more than a year, it is 
quite clear that he has no intention of marrying her. It’s time 
the silly business came to an end, and when it does—well, what's 
the use of having a worldly-wise father and mother, if they can’t 
get their daughter the husband she would like?” 

So exalted an interpretation of parental duty by no means dis- 
turbed the baron, who replied : 

“It would be easy enough, if the father and mother wished it 
too; but a son-in-law with more debts than he has hairs on his 
head is not to my taste.” 
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“ And the baronet is not to mine,” said Isidora ; and thereupon 
she left the room with cool indifference. 

“You must give the subject your thorough consideration, 
love,” said the baroness, with some constraint, to her irate hus. 
band. “This awkward intercourse between Tieffenstein and 
Sylvia must be brought to a stop. She will fret over it, but it 
can’t be helped. When Tieffenstein has once made up his mind 
to break with her he will easily be brought to marry Isidora.” 

“Perhaps so, but J won’t make up my mind to it,” went on 
the baron. 

“ That is just the point to be well considered, for of two evils 
you must choose the least. Isi has set her cap at him.” 

“So has Sylvia. If one has to give him up why shouldn't 
the other?” 

“ With this difference only: that Sylvia will keep her trouble 
to herself ; whereas Isidora, poor child, not being so very good- 
tempered, will get most fearfully bitter and torment our lives 
out, and perhaps after a series of years we shall have to consent 
to some foolish marriage or other just to prevent her from being 
an old maid and becoming more unbearable. If for a few thou- 
sand thalers you can escape having your poor daughter's cross 
face always before you and hearing her sharp tongue—for Isi- 
dora will not be sparing with ¢hat—you would do well to spend 
them. She would be happily settled, and we should have only 
dear Sylvia at home. We would treat her as our only daughter, 
and comfort her about her little trouble, which we could never 
do in the case of our stubborn Isidora.” 

“Perhaps you are right, Teresa,” said the baron, somewhat 
pacified ; “the prospect of having Isidora.an old maid at home 
is dreadful. But I am too vexed not to have the baronet for a 
son-in-law. Daughters of rich fathers are the most wayward 
people in the world.” 

“I am thinking of telling Countess Xaveria plainly about 
Sylvia first, and then time.will prove what is next to be done,” 
said the baroness. 

The baron quite agreed. Poor Sylvia’s heart beat violently 
when, on the same day, her aunt dictated a note, inviting Coun- 
tess Xaveria to a confidential talk on a matter which nearly af- 
fected them both. 

The answer was not long on the road, and the next day 
at ten o’clock Baroness Griinerode drove over to Countess 
Weldensperg. The latter was perfectly aware of the sort of 
disclosure she was going to hear, and the baroness had 
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scarcely mentioned Sylvia’s name when she exclaimed with 
animation: “ Dear baroness, if you only knew how vexed I am 
about my brother’s senseless behavior! If he had only fol- 
lowed my advice there would have been no need of this talk.” 

“Last autumn, countess, you seemed to favor his inclination,” 
said the baroness coldly; “otherwise, perhaps, things would 
never have been carried so far.” 

“Really, I am so extremely fond of Sylvia that her society 
is an intense pleasure to me. This is why I have made so 
much of her—quite a selfish business,” said Xaveria, laughing. 

“ Anyhow, it has come to this: that we think it would be for 
the best if Baron Tieffenstein would leave town for a bit, and 
afterwards he could marry Sylvia.” 

“He can only do that if Sylvia’s uncle comes forward as 
her father to provide for her.” 

“Couldn’t you take up your brother’s interests in a kind of 
motherly way, countess?” 

“Oh! dear, no; that is the business of fathers,” exclaimed 
Xaveria, laughing. “I couldn’t think of suggesting such a thing 
to my husband. He would point to our children.” 

“This is my husband's case.” 

“With this great difference: that two of his children are 
already in brilliant positions, and that every day he is increas- 
ing his fortune.” 

“We can’t expect all our children to do so well as my son 
and Valentine, and until my husband has provided for his three 
younger children he can’t do anything out of the way for his 
niece.” 

Xaveria sighed and said: “ You are right, baroness. It will 
be best if my brother can get sent as attaché to Constantinople 
or Rio Janeiro, and that we should lose sight of him.” 

“Yes, it will be best for us all,” exclaimed the baroness ex- 
citedly. 

“You mean to say best for Sylvia in particular?” asked Xa- 
veria, surprised. 

“Not only Sylvia—I will take you into my confidence, coun- 
tess. I have another reason for being eager about your bro- 
ther’s departure, and I hope you will urge it all the more when 
you know what it is. Remember, this is the strictest confidence. 
My unfortunate Isidora has fallen in love with Baron Tieffen- 
stein.” 

“Has she really? Isidora! Still waters run deep. This is 
why she is so quiet and retiring. Hearts are wonderful things.” 
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“ Unfortunately !” sighed the baroness. “So I have now got 
to struggle with two love-sick maidens—a very painful task, and 
I should be exceedingly grateful to you to lighten it for me.” 

Xaveria promised to do her part, not losing sight of her own 
interests in the matter, and the baroness went home highly satis. 
fied at the pleasant turn the business had taken. Her husband 
looked pleased when she came in. He had a letter in his hand, 
and said : 

“T was never so glad to hear of a death. Young Dambleton 
is dead. The father writes that his wife is plunged in melan. 
choly, and begs that Sylvia will go and spend some time with 
her to try to cheer her up. I will take her myself, and see Aurel 
on my way back through Paris.” 

“ This is really a most fortunate Capper of Providence,” 
said the baroness, delighted. 

“Stuff, my dear! Leave Providence alone. It is a combina- 
tion of circumstances which happens to suit us—nothing more. I 
am sure Dambleton doesn’t think his son’s death a ‘ most fortu- 
nate disposition of Providence.’ ’ 

“ Well, that is true, love.” 

“ Lose no time in having Sylvia sent for.” 

She came with her heart in her mouth. The baron immedi- 
ately began. 

“Cheer up, little fairy! You have long been wishing’ to go 
and stay with Mrs. Dambleton in England. She has sent you a 
most pressing invitation, and, as she has just lost her youngest 
son, poor thing! we will give in to her wishes and spare you for 
afew months. As I have pressing business in Paris, I will put 
you down first in London. Set to work with your goods and 
traps, and be in readiness to start. I shall send a telegram say- 
ing she may expect us ina few days. I want to be off.” 

Sylvia stood and listened, pale and motionless as a statue, 
with eyes fixed on the ground. It seemed toher as if she were 
by an open grave in which all her love, happiness, and hope were 
coffined. 

“ Dead!” she ejaculated, not knowing what she said. 

“Yes, dead. It is very sad for the poor mother,” remarked 
the baroness. 

“ And very flattering to you, little fairy, that she appeals to 
you for consolation,” added the baron impatiently. He was 
much put out to read misery on Sylvia’s face, not out of any 
compassion for her, but only because he did not want any dis- 
turbing element to come and ruffle his high good-humor. “So it 
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is quite settled. Go and have your handmaid up, and see about 
your preparations at once.” 

Sylvia departed, feeling as if she must be wound up to go on 
at all, so miserable and paralyzed did she seem to be. When she 
got to her room she sank on a chair, leaned her head back on the 
wall, and remained in this position. What were her uncle’s 
orders to her, what was Mrs. Dambleton, or England, or the 
whole world, if they parted her from Tieffenstein? For it wasa 
separation, a real farewell, and she was perfectly conscious of it. 
Her aunt and Xaveria had talked over the possibility of her mar- 
riage and decided against it, her uncle had refused to help her, 
and Xaveria would not do anything for her brother, which both 
might have done with very little trouble. She had neither rights 
nor weapons, and nobody to look steadily after her interests; so 
the sword was broken over her future, and she was torn from 
the man in whom she had placed all her hopes of happiness. 

There was a knock at the door. 

“Who is it?” she asked. 

“C’est moi, mademoiselle,” was the answer. 

“Come in, Victoire. What is it?” said Sylvia, opening her 
weary eyes. 

“Your aunt has sent me to see about the packing.” 

“Oh! very well, Victoire.” 

“ Won't you give me some idea, miss, of what you would like 
packed ?” 

“ Ask my aunt.” 

Victoire said nothing, but opened a cupboard in the little re- 
cess. Since Sylvia had been forbidden to go to Mass with her 
all intercourse not immediately relating to Victoire’s avocations 
had stopped between them, and with Sylvia’s increasing distaste 
for religion grew her indifference towards Victoire. Indeed, she 
was quite ready to laugh with the others over any trait of big- 
otry laid to the charge of the “ Parisian saint,” as the baron call- 
ed her. 

“If you are going to stay some time in England, miss,” began 
Victoire after a while, “I shall very likely never see you again, 
for as soon as the spring dresses are finished her ladyship is 
parting with me and I am going back to Paris.” 

“To freedom! I congratulate you,” said Sylvia sorrowfully. 

“Yes, to freedom, which I value doubly because it will enable 
me to become an Ursuline.” 

“ Are you mad, Victoire?” exclaimed Sylvia, raising herself 
quickly up. “ Do you call that liberty?” 
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“ Yes, I do,” answered Victoire calmly. 

“ But in a convent you are not your own mistress.” 

“ That is often the greatest slavery, for we poor creatures are 
so inclined to let our passions get the better of us. Certainly | 
shall have to obey in the convent and let others lead me, but in 
a direction which will make me lose sight of the world, whilst 
now it is always before my eyes.” 

“T thought you were saving your money to be married. So 
it is for the convent ?” 

“Yes. A convent isn’t a hospital. A vocation must take us 
there, not neediness.” 

“Well, then, go and be an Ursuline, and pray for me some- 
times,” said Sylvia; and whilst Victoire did her business she 
sank back again into her apathy, not taking home the maid’s 
pious observation. Suddenly she got up and went to her writ- 
ing-desk, saying : 

“I must write a few lines to Countess Weldensperg. Will 
you please post the note yourself at once at the nearest post, so 
that I may feel sure about it?” 

“With pleasure, miss,” answered Victoire. 

Sylvia wrote hurriedly : “ Dearest Xaveria, I have heard to- 
day that I am to be banished to England to-morrow, | don’t 
know either why or for how long. I entreat of you to come and 
see me im my room either this evening or to-morrow morning, 
that I may wish you good-by, and be comforted, and cry out my 
troubles with you. I beg of you not to forsake me, and to come 
as soon as possible to your poor SYLVIA.” 

Xaveria duly received the note, and immediately wrote her 
answer as follows: “I should have gone to you before now, my 
sweet Sylvia, if it weren’t for a heavy cold which keeps me a 
prisoner to my room. Don’t distress yourself about the unex- 
pected departure to England. It will do you géod, and you will 
enjoy it, and come back to us nicer and prettier than ever, of 
which nobody will be better pleased than your faithful 

“ XAVERIA.” 

She sent a servant with this answer, so that Sylvia should not 
be kept waiting. Sylvia skimmed it through with feverish 
haste, squeezed it up in her hand, then, throwing it into the 
fire, she said angrily: “ Sheis not true to me. She is false. I am 
sure that I am being sent away on purpose, and she is glad about 
it. They are all against me, and I am only something to them 
as long as I can do anything for them. Nobody cares for me— 
not even fe himself. Love is enduring and stronger than all 
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obstacles, but this is not his line at all. What selfish people there 
are on earth!” 

The baroness had lost no time in letting Xaveria know that 
Sylvia was going for six months at least to Mrs. Dambleton, add- 
ing that Baron Tieffenstein might now wait in peace and quiet 
for a suitable diplomatic post, as many things might happen in 
six months. The countess had taken the hint. The baroness 
was determined to bring about Isidora’s marriage to Tieffen- 
stein. One at least of her children should marry for love, and 
perhaps the marriage would turn out better than Valentine’s and 
more happily than Aurel’s. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LIA INSTEAD OF RACHEL. 


BARON TIEFFENSTEIN was beside himself when his sister told 
him of Sylvia’s departure and related part of her conversation 
with Baroness Griinerode. 

“Calm yourself; it was bound to come to this,” she said cold- 
ly. “It is to be hoped that Sylvia will make a good match in 
England.” 

“ That’s more than I can bear,” he broke out. “I must go 
after her.” 

“ What right have you to go after her ?” asked Xaveria. “You 
are not engaged to her, and you don’t wish to engage yourself. 
If you went after her you would be treating her badly, and so 
far you have been merely heedless.” 

“Sylvia will be miserable with any other man.” 

“That's by no means certain, Wilderich. She is shrewd, and 
consequently will know how to choose her husband ; and after all 
it is not so easy to be unhappy. The first thing for you both to 
do is to part.” 

“You are joking, Xaveria,” he exclaimed bitterly. 

“ By degrees you will see that you must have done with your 
violent manias, which lead to nothing but to some wretched ca- 
tastrophe or other ; that it isn’t to be your lot to marry for love, 
and that you must grow used to the notion of marrying for con- 
venience. I don’t ask you to come and ask me to-day or to-mor- 
row whether I know of a nice little wife for you with her thou- 
sands, but in two or three months’ time we will think about it 
again. Now, we shall soon be having the race season. See what 
privileged people we are! Formerly there was a water season 
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and the winter season, to be sure. But our unfortunate grand- 
fathers and grandmothers never dreamed of races. Think how 
many ways we have of killing our time; so we ought to be able 
to make light of a little bit of love-sickness, which, after all, is 
pure fancy.” 

“You are lightness personified, Xaveria, and I really don't 
know if I shall ever clamber up to you.” 

“T am not at all light, Wilderich. I love amusement, show- 
ing off, society, and the world, and I do all | can to enjoy it 
thoroughly; but I am an exemplary wife and a most loving 
mother, and there is scarcely anything which I deny my chil- 
dren.” 

“The last point is the truest thing you have said to-day,” said 
Wilderich, laughing. 

“And many other things will come true as well, O brother 
mine!” she added. 

She cultivated Baroness Griinerode, having at once taken in 
the fact that the baroness was particularly desirous of bring- 
ing about Isidora’s marriage to Tieffenstein, and concluding that 
her brother would be allowed to make his own terms. As a 
splendid position represented to her mind the height of happi- 
ness, and as, in her way, she really cared for her brother, she 
made the most strenuous efforts to procure it for him. She 
avoided facing the Griinerode pedigree and the green and red 
coat-of-arms which she had ridiculed three years before, or con- 
soled herself by thinking, “ That is Wilderich’s business. These 
are matter-of-fact days. Money is the great leveller.” It did not 
strike her that the times were matter-of-fact in virtue of popular 
opinion, and that she and many others of her kind did their best 
to strengthen that popular opinion. The reigning tendency of a 
time does not drop like rain from the clouds, or blow like the 
wind, nobody knows from what quarter. It is-the result of an 
inward tendency which determines the outward course of the 
great majority. Time takes the coloring which man gives to it, 
according as he aims at low or high marks. The more he tarries 
in low-lying regions the more he is affected by the unwholesome 
miasma peculiar to such parts, and which has so demoralizing an 
influence upon character. He himself grows either weak or bru- 
tal, if not both, as it often happens. Tieffenstein was on his way 
to this consummation. He was not exactly a bad man. He 
would as willingly have been good, if only goodness had come 
easily to him. Unfortunately it was so very difficult. The 
world, and especially the feminine world, had spoilt him early in 
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the day. They had coaxed and petted all his morality out of 
him. That very man whom society called “the knight,” on ac- 
count of his chivalrous bearing, was powerless against momen- 
tary impressions which appeared to him in the light of wild pas- 
sions, because he was weak and without firm principles. This 
was the kind of fancy he had conceived for Sylvia. For the 
space of a week he was quite beside himself, bemoaning the lot 
which tore him from so pretty and elegant a treasure. Then he 
comforted himself by the reflection that Sylvia was his last love, 
and that henceforward he would harden himself to the charms 
of women. Another week passed, and it occurred to him 
that, as he was now insensible to love and its happiness, he must 
begin to think of his future in sober earnestness and take his sis- 
ter’s advice. Not that he did it willingly ; but Xaveria was quite 
right—the days of wild passions were for ever gone by, and, being 
in the flower of his years, it behooved him to assert his place in 
society and to keep it. A rich wife was the first thing necessary. 
In short, Sylvia had been gone one month only, and Xaveria was 
able to say to him: 

“ Wilderich, I know a little wife for you.” 

He tried to stop her. 

“She is mad about you, and suffered dreadfully about you and 
Sylvia.” 

“She loves me without my knowing it?” asked Wilderich 
somewhat curiously. 

“She was too proud not to hide her love away from sight as 
long as she saw you day after day at Sylvia's feet.” 

“Who is she?” he asked with interest. 

“Tsidora Griinerode.” 

“Never!” he exclaimed energetically—“ never, never! Lia 
instead of Rachel—surely you can’t be for it.” 

“Isidora isn’t pretty, but for all we know she may be very 
nice when she chooses. She must have suffered so much! 
Think what it must have been to care for you, and yet be oblig- 
ed to see that you cared for the girl who always stood in her 
way.” 

“Lia instead of Rachel—it is hard,” said Wilderich sorrow- 
fully. 

“You must take the money into consideration, Wilderich, as 
it is a question of a matter-of-fact marriage.” 

“Ts her father inclined to put down a good sum with her?” 
he asked, still in a very melancholy tone. 

“ The mother is, and that with a determination I should never 
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have expected from her. If she and Isidora worry the father a 
little, and you on your side make the most of your family and of 
yourself, I believe you may win him over. I always tell the ba- 
roness that you must have money, and a great deal too.” 

“You are something lke a sister,” he said with feeling. 

“ Strangely enough, or rather naturally enough, the baroness 
has never made the slightest allusion to your caring for Isidora. 
She leaves it quite out of the question, and seems to trust your 
liking her to time.” 

Wilderich shrugged his shoulders doubtfully. 

“ And she may well do this,” said Xaveria, laughing. “The 
man who inspires a passion and remains indifferent has still to be 
born.” 

“ So you have pretty nearly settled matters with the baron- 
ess, sister mine?” 

“ As far as I could. Now you must come forward as suitor.” 

“In short, there is nothing for it but for me to submit to fate. 
But it will be hard work on the very spot where I used to see 
Sylvia.” 

“ Yes, and I think it might be feasible for you and the Grii- 
nerodes to go away somewhere, say to a Tyrolese valley, 
where nobody knows you or anything about your passion for 
Sylvia.” 

“ That would indeed make it easier,” exclaimed Wilderich, de- 
lighted. 

“Then you would come back engaged, and be married short- 
ly afterwards. People don’t trouble themselves about a fait ac- 
compli.” 

“ And what of Sylvia?” 

“My dear Wilderich, be so good as to drop Sylvia. You 
may be quite sure that all girls go through a little smarting of 
this kind.” 

Sylvia had already been four weeks in Devonshire at Mrs. 
Dambleton’s beautiful country-place at the time of the conversa- 
tion above related. Baron Griinerode had said to Mrs. Damble- 
ton: “I am bringing you our pearl, by which you may guess 
whether we sympathize with you in your sorrow. But you must 
take great care of her, for the little fairy has danced and sung so 
much that she is rather unstrung. The soft Devonshire air, com- 
bined with the sea and bathing in the height of the summer, will 
set her up again.” 

Mrs. Dambleton was duly grateful, promised to look after 
Sylvia as if she were a daughter, and the baron left for Paris. 
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Aurel and Pheebe received him very properly, so far as mere po- 
liteness went. But the icy coldness which reigned between them 
spread its atmosphere over everything which came in contact 
with them. The baron was not slow to discover the biting frost ; 
for, albeit he was not particularly given to warm feelings, he did 
relish a certain amount of freedom in family life. He considered 
that his wife and daughters were bound to be brisk and good- 
tempered in his presence, and to make things pleasant for him, 
who worked so hard for them. Now, anything but cheerfulness 
and good temper, the spontaneous productions of a happy exist- 
ence, reigned between Aurel and Phoebe. They gave the baron 
most excellent dinners, drove him ina very elegant turnout in 
the Bois de Boulogne, and went with him to the opera. The 
baron could not refuse his admiration at their household arrange- 
ments any more than he could fail to be pleased at the position 
occupied in the higher financial world by the firm of Grandison 
& Griinerode; but, in spite of this and their outwardly brilliant 
circumstances, he was not proof against a feeling of secret dis- 
comfort. Phoebe looked so pale and ill, and her face bore wit- 
ness so evident to nervous exhaustion, that the baron said to her 
one day : 

“If you were my wife, Phoebe, I would ride four hours a day 
with you. Young women ruin their health by sitting still and 
taking no exercise in the fresh air, There you loll on your 
chaise-longues, or causeuses, or whatever you call the things in 
your stuffy rooms pervaded with flowers and perfumes, and you 
never walk except on a carpet three inches deep; and, to make 
matters better, you dance furiously for six weeks in the winter. 
Of course your health must suffer. You used to ride; why don’t 
you ride now in this lovely spring weather? You would make 
a capital horsewoman with your slender figure and your erect 
carriage.” 

“ My state of health is against it,” she replied in her snubbing 
way, and went out of the room. 

“ Her state of health?” said the baron to Aurel. “ Does that 
mean—” 

“ Years ago, father, you spoke to me about the misery of rear- 
ing children who were weak either in body or in mind. You 
will approve, therefore, of my anxiety ot to have them. Poor 
Phoebe is in a deplorable state of health. She is a victim to epi- 
lepsy, and J am a victim to my ignorance, or rather to my miser- 
able weakness. Of course, I want to spare you the trial of epi- 
leptic grandchildren, and I hope you will be duly grateful.” 
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Aurel’s icy tone and his bitter words disturbed his father’s 
presence of mind. The baron paused before he said: “You 
must not call nervous attacks by this dreadful word.” 

“ But supposing doctors give them this name?” 

“They are a parcel of humbugs, who call a thing by an ugly 
name when they don’t understand it, and talk grandly about its 
being incurable when there are a hundred simple remedies which 
might be used.” 

“T should be very grateful to you if you could procure me 
any one of them, for I am very sorry for poor Pheebe. I pro. 
posed to her that she should go back to her parents. As I can- 
not love her, I would far rather she did not take up a wife’s place 
in my house.” 

“ What! would you break with Grandison ?” 

“Why shouldn’t I? I don’t owe him the least consideration. 
But Phoebe did not agree to my proposal, and, as she seems able 
to put up with our way of getting on together, let her stay.” 

“Then there can’t be much question of domestic comfort,” 
muttered the baron. 

“ And you are the last person who ought to look for it, father, 
for you knew all about Phoebe’s malady.” 

“ This is a lie!” 

“T say you did know it, for Mme. Daragon wrote and told 
my mother about it ; and she surely did not keep it from you.” 

“Oh! 1 saw Mme. Daragon’s letter, to be sure; but what man 
in his senses dreams of swallowing hearsay?” 

“Very well, father, we had better say no more on the subject. 
I only thought I was bound to tell you what a miserable marriage 
you have got me into, and also what small prospect of domestic 
happiness I have before me. Now, I think, it is time to dress for 
dinner.” 

Aurel went out of the drawing-room, and the baron mut- 
tered impatiently to himself: “ A nice piece of work! What a 
creature this Phoebe is not to have energy enough to get the 
better of nervous attacks, at any rate before her husband, poor 
wretch! For the matter of that, my pretty Sylvia would have 
been a different kind of a wife. But things are as they are. 
and there is no altering them now. Besides, he will find some 
fair comforter or other in Paris.” 

But for all that he was not quite comfortable at his son’s 
house, and two days after their conversation together he left 
Paris. On his return home he said to his wife: “ As to homeli- 
ness, my dear, give me Germany and German housewives. For 
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the rest, you may comfort yourself by thinking that Aurel and 
Phoebe live together like the angels in heaven.” 

His Paris experience was, however, favorable to Isidora's 
wishes. When the baroness told him the thing was becoming 
serious he answered impatiently: “If she is simple enough to 
fall in love with a man who only takes her for her money’s 
sake, let her marry him. We will see whether this marriage 
turns out better than the two others.” 

“ But, love,” put in the baroness, “ didn’t you say Phoebe and 
Aurel were as happy as the angels in heaven?” 

‘“No, my dear, that is not what I said at all,” he exclaimed ir- 
ritably. ‘‘Butnever mind. Isidora shall be happy after /er fash- 
ion. I will be a wonderfully generous father, will pay debts and 
make an allowance. At the same time I am pleased enough for 
the plebeian, Isi Prost, to marry into one of our first families ; for 
as to Miss Isi’s being a Griinerode, that is, of course, all gammon. 
But the world swallows it down, because the world must always 


be acting a farce in which it takes the part of audience and per- 
former.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





A CHRISTMAS LEGEND. 


IT was the holy Christmas tide 
In Ireland long ago ; 

The hills and vales were covered o’er 
With newly-fallen snow. 

It was a Christmas in the days 
Of misery and fear, 

When it was death to say a Mass, 
And danger Mass to hear. 


There stood a ruined abbey church, 
All open to the sky: 

Happy the brethren to whom God 
Had giv’n the grace to die 

And rest within their quiet graves 
Before the day of woe 

That saw their peaceful, holy home 
A prey to cruel foe. 
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A peasant woman from her sleep 
Arose that Christmas day, 

And from her cottage window looked 
Out on the twilight gray. 

Forth from the ruined church there streamed 
Across the spotless snow 

A brilliant light, and white-robed forms 
Were passing to and fro, 


The holy music of the Church 
Fell on her raptured ear ; 

She roused her children and went forth 
The holy Mass to hear. 

They knelt within the ancient walls 
Till Masses three were said, 

But as they knelt and gazed in joy 
The glorious vision fled. 


No footprints save their own were seen 
Upon the new-fall’n snow ; 

They knew not whence the priest had come, 
They never saw him go; 

And whether he were mortal man 
They would not dare to say, 

Or one come back from 'mong the dead 
To keep that Christmas day. 
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TRADITION OF THE CHURCH OF JERUSALEM CON. 
CERNING SACRAMENT AND SACRIFICE. 


PART I. 


VALUE OF THE TRADITION OF JERUSALEM—IMMEMORIAL SANCTITY OF ITS HOLY PLACES— 
A Cuter SITE OF PATRIARCHAL, JEWISH, CHRISTIAN, AND MOHAMMEDAN WORSHIP OF 
THE ONE GOD—SPECIFICALLY OF SACRIFICE—EARLY EUCHARISTIC TRADITION—ST. 
CYRIL THE PRINCIPAL WITNESS TO THE PRIMITIVE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF JERU- 
SALEM—THE CREED OF THIS CHURCH—MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS FROM THE CATE- 
CHETICAL LECTURES OF ST, CYRIL, 


THE special value and importance of the testimony and tra- 
dition of the apostolic Church of Jerusalem, in respect to all 
Catholic dogmas, is clear at first sight. Christianity and the 
church had their birth and the nurture of their infancy, the 
apostolic mission had its point of departure, Catholicity its first 
germinating principle and movement, within its bosom. The 
very spot where David reigned and was buried was the site of 
the first Christian church where his greater Son began his ever- 
lasting kingdom. The place where the religion of Moses reached 
its fulfilment and its extinction was the local position of its trans- 
formation into the religion of Christ, when the Old Law was 
abrogated and the New Law substituted. It was there that the 
wild olive was grafted upon the old olive-tree, and the transition 
took place by which the small society of the Christian Israel was 
developed into the universal church of all nations. Plainly, the 
surest way to determine the essence and properties, and even the 
primary specific accidents, of this religion both old and new, at 
once identical, in respect to its indestructible, persistent matter, 
with the true, revealed religion created by God at the beginning ; 
and also specifically different through its new form; is to trace 
its history up to its source and determine its original character 
on the spot where it received its being. 

This, which is verified in respect to all Catholic dogma and 
discipline in general, is particularly applicable to the part which 
relates to the Eucharistic Sacrament and Sacrifice, as will appear 
in the course of the following argument. This application is our 
principal intention at present, including in a secondary or inci- 
dental way other topics related to the primary one, and bearing 


in common with it toward the conclusion: that it is the Catholic: 
VOL, XXXIV.—34 
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as opposed to the Protestant type of religion ; the Catholic idea 
of Christianity ; to which the testimony and tradition of Jerusa. 
lem witness from the days of the apostles. 

Let us begin by defining these opposite doctrines in respect 
to the Holy Eucharist. The doctrine contrary to Catholic 
dogma is, that the character and offices of priesthood under the 
New Testament are strictly confined to the person of Jesus 
Christ, who fulfilled the offices of his earthly priesthood com- 
pletely in his last act as Redeemer, when he died upon the cross, 
A sequel to this doctrine is the denial of his r2al bodily presence 
on the earth since the day of the Ascension; and another is the 
denial of the existence of his visible, mystical body the church, 
of sensible, efficacious instruments of grace in the sacraments, of 
an external medium of his infallible teaching in the hierarchy ; 
and the reduction of all his ~perpetual action in enlightening 
and sanctifying believers to an immediate action by the Holy 
Spirit on their individual souls, through the sole instrumentality 
of their personal faith. There is, therefore, for them, no priest, 
altar, sacrifice, or real sacrament. Public worship and religious 
acts are merely expressions by word or sign of their thoughts 
and sentiments; church-organization is only an orderly way of 
associating together for mutual improvement and other salutary 
ends. 

The Catholic dogma is concentrated in the real, bodily pre- 
sence of Christ under the sacramental species of the Blessed Eu- 
charist, effected by consecration of the bread and wine of the obla- 
tion. The Lamb of God, by producing anew at each consecra- 
tion his Body and Blood under sensible and destructible species, 
by that act dso facto represents his death on Mt. Calvary to the 
Eternal Father, and offers himself again as a sacrifice of adora- 
tion, thanksgiving, expiation of the remaining penalties of for- 
given sin for the just on earth and in purgatory, and impetration 
for all men, especially the faithful; consummating the Divine Act 
by the communion of the priest which finishes the sacrifice, with 
whom the faithful also communicate sacramentally at fitting 
times. The power to consecrate and offer this sacrifice, being 
supernatural, can only be received through the ordination of men 
divinely appointed to confer the priesthood from Jesus Christ 
himself. Thus, there must be a hierarchy, the sacred character 
of which consists in power over the real body of Christ, with 
the annexed powers requisite for the due administration of the 
other sacraments, and the fulfilment of the offices necessary for 
the due order of his mystical body which lives through his di- 
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vine, incarnate life and in his Divine Spirit, whose grace is im- 
parted through baptism and other mystical and efficacious signs. 

All who hold this dogma and: whose religion is constituted 
upon it, though they may be affected by schism or heresy de- 
priving them of Catholic integrity, are so far Catholic as to be 
distinguished from pure Protestants. This is the specific differ- 
ence and typical character of two opposite and irreconcilable 
kinds of religion, each claiming to be the ancient, genuine form 
of Christianity which it received from its Divine Founder. 

In searching for the original and true type in Christ’s institu- 
tion of the Eucharistic Sacrament, it is reasonable to examine, at 
the very spot where it was instituted, everything which went 
before or came after the institution itself, which can throw light 
on the object, the reasons, and the nature of a rite so simple and 
yet so sublime and mystical, which is the central point of all 
Christian worship and a sensible compendium of the whole faith. 
In doing this we must be allowed to go back to the earliest his- 
tory and traditional reminiscences of the site chosen by God as 
the place of sacrifice, where the victims of the sacrificial rites of 
the Old Law were to be offered, where his Son was to be immo- 
lated, and where the sacrifice of the New Law, the MWincha, to be 
offered up in every place from the rising to the setting sun, was 
to be instituted and first offered by the great High-Priest and 
King of the human race. 

The mountain on which the Temple and city of Jerusalem 
were located by David and Solomon appears in Judaic tradition 
as a place specially sacred from the beginning of the world. 
The Mohammedan legends and myths spring from an imme- 
morial sentiment, prevailing among Arabians and Semitic tribes 
generally, of the special sanctity of that place. It is the common 
opinion of both Jews and Christians that this was the location of 
the Salem where Melchisedech was king and priest, and the rab- 
binical tradition designates the great stone under the Kubbet-es- 
Sachra as the altar on which he offered his oblations of bread and 
wine. Onthis stone the Mohammedans believe that God will 
place his throne at the Last Judgment; they also believe that 
the mouth of hell is directly beneath it, and that the gate of 
heaven is immediately above it, at a distance of only eighteen 
miles. It is the common belief of Christians that Christ will de- 
scend at his second coming upon the Mount of Olives. Thus all 
Semitic tradition, particularly in the family of Abraham, connects 
great events and scenes in the human drama, from its beginning 
to its consummation, with Jerusalem. Other races drawn into 
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the circle of Semitic religious ideas inherit this tradition. Jeru- 
salem is a central point of interest and veneration for Christians, 
Jews, and Mohammedans alike. It is for all a spot specially con- 
secrated to the worship of the One True God. There was the 
Temple of God built by Solomon, the Sanctuary of which proba- 
«bly rested on the rock above mentioned as its foundation. There 
the Mohammedans placed their great mosque of Omar, second 
only in sanctity to that of Mecca, and in some respects hay- 
ing precedence even of that. There, during a short interval, the 
cross shone resplendent above the Kubbet-es-Sachra, and during 
a longer one Christianity reigned supreme on Sion and Calvary. 

For Jews and Christians who adhere to the genuine, original 
idea of Mosaic and apostolic worship, sacrifice is the great act of 
the worship of the One True God, by which homage is paid to 
his sovereign dominion over life and death. The sacrifice and 
priesthood of Melchisedech are the original type both of the 
Levitical priesthood and the sacrifices committed to its ministry, 
and of the office and offering of Jesus Christ, the High-Priest of 
the New Law. Melchisedech was king and priest of Jerusalem, 
and, as such, blessed Abraham, offered sacrifice for him, and re- 
ceived tithes from him. There was an ancient tradition that this 
royal pontiff was the patriarch Shem. According to the short 
chronology of the Hebrew Pentateuch, this patriarch lived until 
after the birth of Jacob. But as the uncertainty of the early 
chronology does not permit us to found any argument upon this 
computation, we cannot with probability say more than this: that 
Melchisedech may have inherited his royal and sacerdotal pre- 
eminence among the Semitic tribes from their common ancestor. 
St. Paul proves that the priesthood given to Aaron was inferior 
to that of Melchisedech, because his ancestor received the bless- 
ing of the latter and paid tithes to him. Jesus Christ, a son of 
David and Judah, and not of Aaron and Levi, was constituted a 
High-Priest after the order of Melchisedech, whose royalty on 
Mt. Sion had been transferred to David. Jesus, the Son of 
David, received both the kingdom and the priesthood, under a 
New Law, of which the primitive royal priesthood of Melchise- 
dech, King of Salem, whose name and title signify that divine 
character which Jesus Christ possessed in his own person as the 
birthright of the Son of God—viz., King of Righteousness and 
King of Peace—was a type. Mt. Moriah was probably the scene 
of the preparation which Abraham made to offer up Isaac—a 
sacrifice which God did not permit to be accomplished, because 
the victim was not sufficient. It was the site of the Temple 
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of legal, symbolic sacrifices, which were done away with as in- 
sufficient and merely typical when their time was fulfilled. Jesus 
Christ, the true Priest and Victim, offered himself on Mt. Cal- 
vary as the sacrifice of redemption, and upon Mt. Sion he insti- 
tuted and began the perpetual, unbloody Sacrifice whose merit 
and efficaey are derived from the Sacrifice of Calvary, which it 
represents before God and men, and whose fruits it gives into 
the hands of men, to worship God by their oblation and to receive. 
as a heavenly nutrition. The chosen and most holy places of 
Christian worship, therefore, were the Canaculum of Mt. Sion, 
Golgotha, and the Holy Sepulchre. The site of the ancient Tem- 
ple was left in its desolation and ruin. It was the Moslem who 
seized on it, and made it the seat of the mosque of the False 
Prophet who pretended to supersede both Moses and Christ. 
The Christian Temple of the Crusaders represented the triumph 
of Christ over Mohammed. If, as a consequence of the final tri- 
umph of Christianity over Judaism and Mohammedanism, the 
cross and altar of Christ take final possession of the Temple of 
Solomon, that will be the most fitting place for the cathedral of 
the patriarch of the new, Christian Jerusalem, as the successor 
not merely of Juvenal and Mark, but of St. James, of Abraham, 
of Melchisedech, and of Shem. 

In the Church of Sion the Lord, on the night before his cruci- 
fixion, celebrated the first Euckaristic Sacrifice. There the apos- 
tles continued to offer the same Sacrifice, and from their rites and 
observances, inaugurated in that holy place, all the liturgies of 
the universal church derived their origin. The Eucharistic and 
liturgical tradition must have remained pure and undiluted in 
that venerable church of all the apostles and the original disci- 
ples, which became, as a particular diocese, the church of St. 
James and of the line of martyrs and confessors who succeed- 
ed him, down to the Council of Nice and the time of St. Maca- 
rius, St. Maximus, and St. Cyril. The doctrine and law of Je- 
sus Christ, the principles and practices of his religion, deeply 
stamped in by himself into the original society of his disciples, 
were ineffaceable and unalterable. The faith, worship, order, and 
practical system of religion which were undeniably existing there 
in the fourth century, as proved by abundant testimonies, must 
have been handed down from the apostles. Precise and definite 
testimonies serially connected together from the apostolic age to 
the epoch of Constantine are for the most part wanting, in the 
extant documents of the first three centuries, in respect to de- 
tails of ecclesiastical rites and customs. We can infer, however, 
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. from the way in which churches were invariably constructed at 
the earliest period of which we have information, that the first 
church on Mt. Sion, the model of all, was similar in its arrange- 
ments. The altar was, namely, the principal and most conspicu- 
ous object, standing in a separated chancel, to which the rest of 
the enclosure led up, the tribune for reading and preaching be- 
ing on one side and nearer the people. So also the promiscuous 
crowd, and the catechumens, who were allowed to be present 
during the first part of the divine service and the sermon, were 
excluded from the most sacred part, the proper worship of the 
faithful. Catechumens were prepared by a long and strict pro- 
bation for initiation into a full knowledge of the Creed, the Sac- 
raments, and the Holy Eucharist, which were all covered by a 
veil of secrecy from the profane. The universal prevalence of 
all these customs in the fourth and third centuries proves that 
they had their origin in the apostolic tradition which went forth 
from the Canaculum of Jerusalem. All these things prove that 
the Holy Eucharist was a most sacred and solemn mystery, 
its celebration the great act of Christian worship, Holy Com- 
munion the term and consummation of the privileges of the 
faithful as the children of God. All the liturgies, and the uni- 
versal customs in respect to the vestments of the altar and its 
ministers, the sacred vessels, and the whole order of worship and 
administration of sacraments, must be traced to the same origin. 
Silence respecting these things in early writers and canons of 
councils is to be accounted for partly by the discipline of the 
secret, partly by the absence of disagreement and controversy in 
regard to these things, and partly from the absence of any par- 
ticular reason or motive of mentioning matters of custom and 
order which were known to all those who had access to the more 
public or more private Christian assemblies. 

There are, however, some few notices of early usage which 
are interesting and important. We are told, for instance, that 
St. James always wore a linen garment, which is most naturally 
to be understood as the alb, the immemorial garment in ‘almost 
all countries of persons consecrated to the sacred ministry. 
Polycrates, in his letter to Pope Victor, incidentally mentions the 
petalon—t.e., plate or damina—which St. John wore as a mark of his 
sacerdotal dignity. This is supposed to have been a golden 
coronet or fillet for the head, and seems to have been the first 
form of the crown-shaped mitre worn by Greek bishops. It is 
not likely that St. John would have used this ornament unless 
the apostles had all done the same while he was with them at 
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Jerusalem. And St. Epiphanius says expressly that St. James 
wore a similar pefa/on. At the beginning of the Eighth Cécume- 
nical Council, held in the Church of St. Sophia at Constantinople, 
A.D. 869, Elias, the procurator of Theodosius, Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, presented a letter from him to St. Ignatius, excusing him- 
self for not coming to the synod, on account of the tyranny of 
the Saracen oppressors. He accredits Elias as his representa- 
tive, and Thomas, Archbishop of Tyre, as the representative of 
the vacant see of Antioch, to whom the Emir of Syria had 
given permission to go to Constantinople under the pretext of 
procuring the release of some Saracen prisoners. He begs lg- 
natius to intercede for their release, and adds that in the hope 

of obtaining this favor he sends to him the tunic, humeral, mitre, 

and stole of St. James the apostle.* Eusebius enlarges on the 
munificence of Constantine and St. Helena in bestowing costly 
stuffs and vessels on the churches of Jerusalem and other places. 
These rich stuffs can have had no other use except to furnish 
decorations for altars and vestments for the clergy. In one in- 
stance we know for certain what these vestments were. St. 
) Cyril, viz., was accused by Acacius, Metropolitan of Czsarea, of 
having sold some of these, and in particular one tunic of cloth of 
gold given to the bishop to be worn in the administration of 
baptism, which was afterwards purchased by an actor and ex- 
hibited on the stage. 

The scattered and scanty evidences which can be collected 
from very early writers respecting the accessories of divine wor- 
ship during the ante-Nicene age, all agree with the principal evi- 
» dence derived from the universal and traditional usage of the 
fourth and later centuries. These accessories of rite, ornament, 
and ceremony find their reason and motive in the dogma of the 
Real Presence, which they confirm and ‘illustrate, with the 
closely connected Catholic doctrines of the sacrifice, priesthood, 
and efficacious sacraments of the New Law. The direct evi- 
dence, both from Scripture and tradition, concerning these doc- 
trines, is much more full and explicit than the indirect evidence 
from the history of ceremonial rites and forms. 

We have this traditional doctrine, as it was handed down 
from the apostles in the Church of Jerusalem, embodied in a very 
full and systematic manner in the Catechetical Lectures of St. 
Cyril. These Lectures are a series of instructions on the Creed 
which Cyril delivered during Lent and Easter week, in the year 
347 or near that time, to the class of preparation for Baptism, 





* Hefele’s Conc. Gesch., vol. iii. p. 375. 
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Confirmation, and First Communion, in the great basilica of Con. 
stantine. He was then a priest, not much over thirty years of 
age, having been ordained but two or three years before, under 
Maximus, who appointed him to this responsible office of chief 
catechist. The Lectures are written in a very eloquent style, 
and their exposition of doctrine is admirably clear, enforced 
and applied with impressive and fervent practical exhortations, 
There are none of the writings of the ancient Fathers, among 
those which have been translated into English, more interesting 
and instructive for the Catholic laity, or for those who wish to 
learn what primitive Christianity really was, than these Lec. 
tures. 

The Lenten Lectures, eighteen in number, were delivered in 
the greater basilica; those of Easter week, five in number, called 
Mystagogical Lectures, were given after the candidates had re- 
ceived the sacraments, in the chapel called the Axastasis, which 
contained the Holy Sepulchre. What can be more admirable and 
better fitted to awaken the most holy emotions than sucha scene? 
An eloquent young saint, clad in his priestly garments, instruct- 
ing a crowd of neophytes, descendants of Jewish and pagan an- 
cestors, in presence of the bishop and the assembled clergy, on 
the very spot where the Lord was crucified, where he was laid 
in the tomb, and where his glorious resurrection took place! 

The topics of the Lectures include an Introduction, the Dispo- 
sitions for Baptism, Repentance, Faith, the Nature and Perfections 
of God, the Trinity, the Person, Incarnation, Passion, Resurrec- 
tion, Ascension, Second Coming, of Christ, the Holy Ghost, the 
Catholic Church, Everlasting Life, the Three Sacraments of Bap- 
tism, Confirmation, and the Holy Eucharist. 

Before proceeding to quote passages apposite to our purpose 
from the Lectures, we will first give the Creed of the Church of 
Jerusalem, as extracted from the body of St. Cyril’s discourse in 
its several members.* 


“We believe in One God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and invisible: Andin One Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Only-Begotten Son of God; begotten of the Father Very God, before 
all worlds; by whom all things were made; who came in the flesh, and was 
made man of the Virgin and the Holy Ghost ; He was crucified and buried; 
He rose rae the third day; and ascended into heaven, and sat on the 
right hand of the Father; and He cometh in glory to judge the quick and 


* The extracts are taken from the volume contained in the Oxford Library of the Fathers, 
which is a translation by the present Dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. Church, with a preface by John 
Henry Newman. 
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the dead; whose kingdom shall have no end: And in one Holy Ghost, the 
Comforter, who spake in the Prophets: andin one Baptism of repentance 
for the remission of sins: and in one Holy Catholic Church: and in the 
Resurrection of the dead: and in the Life everlasting.” 


We will now make a few miscellaneous extracts illustrating 
local and historical circumstances which have been noticed in 
our former articles on “ Christian Jerusalem.” 


In the first place, there are several allusions to the holy places 
and churches of Jerusalem : 


“We krow the Holy Ghost, who on the day of Pentecost descended on 
the apostles in the form of fiery tongues, here, in Jerusalem, in the Upper 
Church of the apostles (on Mt. Sion); and, in truth, it were most fitting 
that as we discourse concerning Christ and Golgotha, upon this Golgotha, 
so also we should speak concerning the Holy Ghost in the Upper Church” 
(Cat. xvi. sect. 4). 

“The holy wood of the cross is his witness, which is seen among us to 
this day, and, by means of those who have in faith taken thereof, has from 
this place now almost filled the whole world. The palm-tree in the valley 
is his witness, which supplied branches’to the children who then hailed 
him. Gethsemani is his witness, which to our imagination almost shows 
Judas still. Golgotha, this holy place which is raised above all others, is his 
witness in the sight of all. The Holy Sepulchre is his witness, and the 
stone which lies there to this day ” (x. 19). 

“There will cry out upon thee, (if thou deny Christ) this holy Gol- 
gotha, rising on high, and showing itself to this day, and displaying even 
yet how because of Christ the rocks were then riven” (xiii. 39). 

“The soldiers then surrendered the truth for silver; but the kings of 
this day have, in their piety, built this holy Church of the Resurrection of 
God our Saviour, inlaid with silver and embossed with gold, in which we 
are assembled; and have embellished it with rarities of silver and gold and 
precious stones ” (xiv. 14). 


The Lenten season with the festival of Easter at the end, as 
the time of preparation for baptism, during which the Lectures 
were delivered, is frequently mentioned : 


“It remains, brethren beloved, to exhort you all, by the word of teach- 
ing, to prepare your souls for the reception of the heavenly gifts. As re- 
gards the holy and apostolic faith delivered to you to profess, we have 
spoken as many Lectures as was possible in the past days of Lent. And 
now the holy day of Easter is at hand, and your love in Christ is to be illu- 
minated by the Laver of regeneration. Ye shall, therefore, again be taught 
what is requisite, if God so will: with how great piety and order you must 
enter in when summoned, for what purpose each of the holy mysteries of 
baptism is performed, and with what reverence and order you must go 
from baptism to the holy altar of God, and enjoy its spiritual and heaven- 
ly mysteries. 
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“And after the holy and salutary day of Easter, beginning from the 
second day of the week, ye shall come all the days of the following week 
after the assembly into the Holy Place of the Resurrection, and there ye 
shall hear other Lectures, if God permit” (xviii. 32, 33). 


The discipline of the secret is strictly enjoined on the neophytes 
in the introductory Lecture: 


“ Now, when the catechising has taken place, should a catechumen ask 
what the teachers have said, tell nothing to a stranger; for we deliver to 
thee a mystery, even the hope of the life to come; keep the mystery for 
Him who pays thee. Let no man say to thee, What harm if I also know it? 
So the sick ask for wine; but if it be unseasonably given to them, it occa- 
sions delirium, and two evils follow: the sick man dies, and the physician 
gets an ill name. Thus is it with the catechumen also if he should hear 
from the believer: the catechumen is made delirious; for, not understanding 
what he has heard, he finds fault with it and scoffs at it, and the believer 
bears the blame ofa betrayer. But now thou art standing on the frontiers; 
see thou let out nothing ; not that the things spoken do not deserve telling, 
but the ear that hears does not deserve receiving. Thou thyself wast once 
a catechumen, and then I told thee not what was coming. When thou hast 
by practice reached the height of what is taught thee, then wilt thou un- 
derstand that the catechumens are unworthy to hear them.” 


At the end of the Introductory the following caution is 
given : : 


“To the Reader : These Catechetical Lectures thou mayest put into the 
hands of candidates for baptism, and of baptized believers, but by no means 
of catechumens, nor of any others who are not Christians; as thou shalt 
answer to the Lord. And if thou takest a copy of them, write this in the 
beginning, as in the sight of the Lord.” 


The episcopate of St. James, and the line of his successors, is 
declared in the following passages: 


“ Then he was seen of James, his own brother, and first bishop of this 
diocese.” 


“Then fifteen bishops of Jerusalem were appointed in succession from 
among the Hebrews” (xiv. 21, 15). 


The universality of episcopal regimen and the distinction of 
orders in the hierarchy is set forth, and an interesting testimony 
to the wide diffusion of Christianity at that time is found in the 
course of his remarks on the diversity of the gifts and operations 
of the Holy Spirit in the Catholic Church: 


“For consider, I pray, with thoughts illuminated by Him, how many 
Christians there are of this diocese, and how many in the whole province 
of Palestine, and carry forward thy mind from this province to the whole 
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Roman Empire ; and after this consider the whole world—races of Per- 
sians, and nations of Indians, Goths and Sarmatians, Gauls and Spaniards, 
Moors, Libyans, and Ethiopians, and the rest for whom we have no names ; 
for of many of the nations not even the names have reached us. Consider, 
I pray, of each nation, bishops, priests, deacons, solitaries, virgins, and 
other laity; and then behold the great Protector and Dispenser of their 
gifts” (xvi. 22). 


That the canon of Scripture was received through the aposto- 
lical succession of bishops, and that their teaching authority is to 
be obeyed, is taught in the following passage : 


“Those (books of Scripture) study earnestly which we read confidently 
even in church. Far wiser than thou, and more devout, were the apostles, 
and the ancient bishops, the rulers of the church, who have handed down 
these ; thou, therefore, who art a child of the church, trench not on their 
sanctions” (iv. 35). 


The following is St. Cyril’s exposition of the article of the 
Creed, “ And in one Holy Catholic Church”: 


“ Now, then, let me finish what remains to be said in consequence of the 
article, ‘In one Holy Catholic Church,’ on which, though one might say 
many things, we will speak but briefly. 

“Now, it is called Catholic because it is throughout the world, from one 
end of the earth to the other; and because it teaches universally and com- 
pletely one and all the doctrines which ought to come to men’s knowledge 
concerning things both visible and invisible, heavenly and earthly ; and be- 
cause it subjugates in order to godliness every class of men, governors and 
governed, learned and unlearned; and because it universally treats and 
heals every sort of sins which are committed by soul or body, and pos- 
sesses in itself every form of virtue which is named, both in deeds and 
words, and in every kind of spiritual gifts. 

“And it is rightly named church, because it calls forth and assembles 
together all men, according as the Lord says in Leviticus, And assemble 
thou all the congregation to the doors of the tabernacle of witness. And it is 
to be noted that the word assemé/z is used for the first time in the Scrip- 
tures here at the time when the Lord puts Aaron into the high-priesthood. 
And in Deuteronomy the Lord says to Moses, Assemble to me the people, 
and I will make them hear my words, that they shall learn to fear me. And 
he again mentions the name of the church when he says concerning the 
Tables, And on them was written according to all the words which the Lord 
Spake with you in the mount of the midst of the fire in the day of the assembly ; 
as if he had said more plainly, in the day in which ye were called and gath- 
ered together by God. And the Psalmist says, / well give thee thanks in the 
great assembly ; I will praise thee among much people. 

“Of old the Psalmist sung, Bless ye God in the church,even the Lord from 
the fountain of Israel. But since the Jews, for their evil designs against 
the Saviour, have been cast away from grace, the Saviour has built out of 
the Gentiles a second holy church, the church of us Christians, concern- 
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ing which he said to Peter, And upon this rock I will build my church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it, And David, prophesying of both, 
said plainly of the first which was rejected, / have hated the church of the 
evil-doers ; but of the second which is built up he says in the same Psalm, 
Lord, I have loved the habitation of thine house; and immediately after- 
wards, Jn the churches will I bless the Lord. For now that the one church in 
Judza is cast off, the churches of Christ are increased throughout the 
world ; and of them it is said, Simg unto the Lord a new song, and his praise 
in the church of the saints. Agreeably to which the prophet also said to 
the Jews, J have no pleasure in you, saith the Lord of Hosts ; and immediate- 
ly afterwards, For from the rising of the sun even unto the going down of the 
same, My name shall be great among the Gentiles. Concerning this Holy Ca- 
tholic Church Paul writes to Timothy, 7hat thou mayest know how thou 
oughtest to behave thyself in the house of God, which is the church of the living 
God, the pillar and ground of the truth. 

“But since the word church or assembly is applied to different things 
(as also it is written of the multitude in the theatre of the Ephesians, And 
when he had thus spoken he dismissed the assembly (ecclestan], and since one 
might properly and truly say that there is a church of the evil-doers, 1 mean 
the meetings of the heretics, the Marcionists and Manichees, and the rest), 
the faith has delivered to thee by way of security the article, ‘And in one 
Holy Catholic Church,’ that thou mayest avoid their wretched meetings, and 
ever abide with the Holy Church Catholic in which thou wast regenerated. 
And if ever thou art sojourning in any city, inquire not simply where the 
Lord’s house is (for the sects of the profane also make an attempt to call 
their own dens houses of the Lord), nor merely where the church is, but 
where is the Catholic church. For this is the peculiar name of this holy 
body, the mother of us all, which is the spouse of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Only-begotten Son of God (for it is written, As Christ also loved the 
church and gave himself for zt, and all the rest), and is a figure and copy of 
Jerusalem above, which is free and the mother of us all; which before was 
barren, but now has many children. And while the kings of particular na- 
tions have bounds set to their dominion, the Holy Church Catholic alone 
extends her illimitable sovereignty over the whole world; for God, as it is 
written, hath made her border peace. But I should need many more hours 
for my discourse, would I speak of all things which concern her” (xviii. 
22-27). 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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A CHRISTMAS TALE OF ’76. 


ONE evening in December, 1776, Washington was seated in a 
log cabin near the Delaware River, striving by the aid of a blaz- 
ing fire to drive away the gloom which oppressed him. But this 
was not easy todo. Far more dismal than the wintry landscape 
without was the state of the country at thistime. The excite- 
ment which had followed the battle of Bunker Hill and the 
evacuation of Boston by the British had died away; then had 
come the American defeat on Long Island, the loss of the impor- 
tant city of New York, the fall of Fort Washington and Fort Lee, 
the retreat across the Jerseys, until finally the Continental army, 
dispirited by reverses and indignant at its shameful treatment by 
Congress, was murmuring and clamoring for food and clothing 
and pay. Ay, many times this December day had Washington 
heard the ominous words: “Give us our pay. Where is our 
pay? We will not fight without pay.” 

Can we wonder, then, that his heart was heavy and that he 
scarcely lifted his eyes from the fire—not even when, by and by, 
the jingling of many sleigh-bells was heard at the door? But 
when, in another moment, the door flew open and a figure ap- 
peared all wrapped in fur, and white with snow like Santa Claus, 
the great chief rose to his feet; for surely the wayfarer had 
not paused at headquarters for nothing at this hour and in such 
weather. Perchance he brought important news. “Why, Ro- 
bert Morris!” exclaimed Washington, grasping his friend’s hand 
the instant that he recognized him. “I am ever so pleased tosee 
you. But has anything happened? What brings you hither?” 

“Tam come to provide a merry Christmas for your soldier- 
boys,” answered Morris, smiling and stamping the snow off his 
top-boots. “Ha! Then indeed must you have brought a 
weighty load of presents,” continued Washington; “for we 
number six thousand, you know.” “True, a weighty load,” said 
Morris; and as he spoke a couple of stalwart negroes entered 
carrying bags, which they let drop with a thud upon the floor. 

“ Pray, what may that be?” inquired the general, opening his 
eyes ever so wide. “Silver and gold,” replied Morris. “Oh! 
then Congress has at last awakened to the needs of the troops, 
and they are to get their just dues, poor fellows!” said Washing- 
ton. “ Well, it is not Congress but myself who does this. Yet 
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I wish no praise for it,” answered Morris, with a deprecating 
wave of his hand—‘“no praise. I am rich, | am worth millions, 
and every doliar I will give to my dear country.” Here the talk 
was interrupted by a young woman, a stranger, who peeped 
somewhat boldly into the room. “ May I enter?” she said. “It 
is bitter cold outside, and I wish to speak with General Wash. 
ington.” “With me?” said Washington. “ Well, come in, lass, 
and warm yourself. Then let me hear what you have to say.” 
“T would rather wait, sir, a few minutes—until we are alone,” 
said the girl, drawing near the fireplace, and at the same time 
casting a searching glance on Morris. “ Well, well, as you wish,” 
continued the general, who presently whispered a word in his 
friend’s ear; whereupon the latter ascended to an upper floor, 
while his servants withdrew to find quarters elsewhere. “My 
name is Sarah Pennington,” began the girl as soon as they were 
alone, “and I have come from the other side of the river to give 
you information about the enemy.” 

“ May you be any kin to Josiah Pennington, who keeps the 
tavern called the Cobwebs on the outskirts of Trenton?” in. 
quired Washington. ‘“ He is my father,” she replied; then, with 
a slight air of embarrassment, “ So you know my father, sir?” 
“T do. I know all about him, and regret to say that not a more 
bitter Tory can be found than he is.’” At these words Sarah 
blushed and said: “ Then whatever news I may bring will not 
be considered very trustworthy.” Séeing that Washington 
made no response, she presently added: “ Well, whether you 
believe me or not, my heart is with the cause of independence; 
and let me inform you, sir, that there are now in Trenton three 
regiments of Hessian grenadiers and a battery of artillery—all 
under the command of Colonel Rahl—and that to-morrow a 
troop of British cavalry is expected. This is the news which I 
bring you.” 

Scarcely had Sarah finished speaking when she gave a start 
and clutched the edge of the mantelpiece as if for support, while 
her cheeks grew deathly white. 

She had been looking toward the west window, and had dis- 
covered a face pressed against the glass, and, to her horror, it 
was her father’s face! Without waiting now to explain the cause 
of her sudden agitation, she hurriedly quitted the house. 

This odd behavior rather confirmed Washington’s suspicions. 
Already within twenty-four hours two female spies had been 
turned out of the camp. This one was -doubtless sent by her 
Tory parent on the same unpatriotic mission. 
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After thinking the matter over a moment he summoned Mor- 
ris, with whom he briefly consulted, then wrote a few words on 
a slip of paper, which he sent to the officer of the guard. 

In a little while a lieutenant arrived, accompanied by a file of 
soldiers, who immediately proceeded to remove the bags of coin 
to an adjoining building for safe keeping. 

The last bag had not more than crossed the threshold when 
the report of a musket was heard, quickly followed by loud 
shouting and then several other musket-shots. 

“It is well-nigh incredible,” exclaimed Morris, who had made 
haste to learn the cause of the disturbance, “ay, it is well-nigh 
impossible to believe that all the money which I brought here has 
been stolen—stolen from the soldiers who had it in charge, and 
their officer is now lying in the snow badly wounded.” “ Impos- 
sible! It cannot be!” said Washington. “No, no, it cannot be!” 

But what Morris reported was too true. And, moreover, all 
the daring robbers save one, thanks to the wildness of the night 
(it was snowing and blowing furiously), had gotten safely away 
with their booty. But no one believed Sarah Pennington’s 
solemn protestations of innocence. She had been captured as 
she was fleeing after the gang of scoundrels, and when she was 
led into Washington’s presence he threw on her a look of scorn- 
ful reproach, then gave orders to have her placed in close con- 
finement. “And be careful,” he added, addressing the sergeant 
of the guard—“ be careful that she does not escape. What has 
happened is disgraceful enough—disgraceful enough.” “The 
soldiers were doubtless raw recruits, and did not expect to be at- 
tacked right here in the midst of their tents,” observed Morris. 

“No, no, it is most disgraceful,” repeated Washington. “ And 
the officer must have been a—a 

“Must have been blinded by the snow and completely taken 
by surprise,” interrupted Morris. 

“Well, hark! The whole camp is aroused,” exclaimed the 
general, So saying, he donned a heavy military cloak, then sal- 
lied forth to investigate the untoward affair more closely and to 
learn if any more serious attack might be apprehended: But 
everything soon quieted down, and in less than half an hour the 
troops were all in their tents again. 

“Q Sarah Pennington! can this be you?” exclaimed Dick 
Hubbard, a tall, handsome corporal who had been specially de- 
tailed to guard the fair prisoner. These words were spoken the 
moment he entered a narrow, second-story chamber in the guard- 
house where she was confined. 
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The girl did not answer immediately, but appeared quite as 
much surprised as himself at this strange, unexpected meeting. 
Then, while he was staring at her, she quietly observed: “ You 
remember me, then, Mr. Hubbard?” ‘“ Remember you? I do 
indeed! And we are good friends, I hope, are we not?” 

“TI will not break my promise: we are good friends,” an- 
swered Sarah with wonderful outward calmness, yet oh! with 
what an aching heart. Here let it be told that shortly before 
the opening of the Revolution Sarah Pennington had left her 
home on the Delaware and gone to visit her grandmother in 
Lexington, Massachusetts. There she had met the son of a well. 
to-do farmer, who had admired her, courted her, then after a 
while given her up for another young woman who possessed 
more beauty thanshe. But it was an old story,as old as the hills, 
and the grandam had tried to console poor Sarah by saying: 
“ All men are alike, my darling—all men are alike. Don’t cry 
about it.” Whereupon Sarah had drawn.-her apron across her 
swollen, bloodshot eyes and made believe forget all about Dick 
Hubbard, who a fortnight later became betrothed to Charity 
Pine, of Concord, then departed to joif the Continental army 
which was assembling near Boston. Truly their meeting now 
was strange and unexpected. “ Well, if every soldier, if every 
officer, if even Washington himself, were to swear that you had 
taken part in the robbery I myself would swear that it was a lie— 
a base lie,” ejaculated the corporal in fervent accents and ven- 
turing to take Sarah's hand. “Oh! do not weep, do not weep,” 
he continued. “ You are innocent; no harm shall befall you.” 
But Sarah was not able to repress the tears which welled up 
from her broken heart at the sight of him, and for several min- 
utes she wept in silence, while his own eyes moistened as he 
watched her. 

“Tt might have been,” she sighed—*“ it might have been.” 
And Hubbard believed that she was grieving because she had 
been made prisoner. Foolish fellow! But it was an old story— 
as old as the hills) He wasa man. Only a woman truly loves. 

“ You are right,” Sarah murmured at length: “ I am innocent. 
I implored him not to do it. I—TI did indeed.” 

“Implored whom? Tell me the name of the villain who led 
the band of desperadoes, and to-morrow I vow to go myself and 
plead your cause before the commander-in-chief,” said Dick. 
But Sarah shook her head; she forbore to pronounce her fa- 
ther’s name. Rather would she suffer herself than have the deed 
fastened upon her father. “ Why will you not speak?” pursued 
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Dick, now stealing both her hands. “ And you are cold, dear 
Sarah; your hands are like ice.” ‘This is a chilly prison,” she 
answered, shivering. .“ Well, here is my overcoat,” said Dick, 
who forthwith drew off his thick outer garment and placed it 
around her. 

“ Thanks,” saidSarah. “ But what will youdo yourself? You 
will freeze to-night.” 

“ We are used to hardships—to scanty clothing, poor rations, 
no pay,” replied the corporal. “ But yonder is a little firewood. 
[ will kindle a fire.” Here Sarah’s eyes fell to the floor, and dur- 
ing a couple of minutes she appeared to be in deep meditation. 
Suddenly looking up, “ Mr. Hubbard,” she said, “ you would like 
a merry Christmas, would you notr” “Surely I would. But 
what chance is there of my having one?” said Dick. “ Well, let 
me escape, let me go back to Trenton, and I promise to recover 
every dollar of the stolen money, which was meant to pay the 
soldiers with, and then every one in this army will have a merry 
Christmas,” replied Sarah. 

These words caused Dick such a startle that at first he was 
not able to answer. But when presently he perceived Sarah’s 
eyes stray toward the window, which looked out upon a deep 
snowbank, “ Dear Sarah,” he said, “for my sake I beg, I im- 
plore you not to make any rash attempt to escape. You know 
that | must do my duty.” As he spoke she buried her face in 
her hands and heaved a sigh. “ But have no fear,” he continued 
—“have no fear. Although I am only an humble corporal, I pro- 
mise early to-morrow morning to seek an interview with General 
Washington, who will surely liberate you.” 

“ Alas! you did not notice the scornful look which he gave me 
when I was taken prisoner,” returned Sarah, shaking her head. 
“No, no. If he isa just man he ought to punish me; the evi- 
dence against me is too strong.” Then, glancing toward the 
door, “ Hark!” she added, “ did you not hear a knock?” 

“Some of the inquisitive guards may be eavesdropping,” an- 
swered Dick, frowning and going to the door, which he opened. 
Now was Sarah's opportunity. In another moment she had 
reached the window, flung it wide open, and was in the act of 
springing out when Dick seized his musket and levelled it at her. 
But he could not find it in his heart to pull the trigger; never- 
theless, hoping to frighten her, he cried: “Stop! stop! or I'll 
fire.” But Sarah heeded not this terrible threat. Nay, it was 
scarcely uttered when she was up to her waist in snow. 


Dick now quickly retraced his steps to the door, gave a loud 
VOL. XXXIV.—35 
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call for assistance, then followed after the fugitive. But Sarah 
was no ordinary girl, and before he could take the same lea 


which she had taken her figure had disappeared in the blinding 7 


snow-storm. 


The old clock in the Cobwebs had struck midnight when 
Josiah Pennington and his comrades got back from their expedi- 
tion across the river. The tavern-keeper had left orders to have 
a rousing fire kept up during his absence, and now the whole 
party, being very coldand hungry, were glad to huddle about the 
spacious hearthstone and to drink and make merry. Penning- 
ton alone held aloof, with arms folded, and gazing vacantly at the 
sparks flying upward into the sooty, cavernous chimney. 

“Well, Donner und Blitz! Mr. Pennington, it was a saucy 
thing what we did,” spoke Major von Doodle, a pursy, apoplec- 
tic-looking Hessian officer with a glass eye, and whose face was 
disfigured by a couple of sabre-cuts. Then, addressing the seven 
natives of Trenton whom he and the publican had led in this 
daring raid, “ And I guess,” he added, “that the Continentals 
won’t despise you Tories so much after to-night.” 

“But my daughter! my daughter!” groaned the tavern- 
keeper. “Oh! 1 blush to think that we left her in the hands of 
the enemy. Why, she is worth a thousand ‘times as much as 
yon bags of coin.” “What say you?” ejaculated the indignant 
major, his red face waxing redder. “I tell you Miss Sarah is 
worth all the gold in the wide world; and I bet a whole year’s 
pay that she’ll turn up safe and sound afore long. Why, the 
Cobwebs couldn’t get on without Miss Sarah.” 

“| wonder what business called her over to the rebel camp?” 
inquired one of the Tories. 

“It is not your business to ask that question,” growled Pen- 
nington, laying his hand upon the heavy iron poker; whereupon 
the other did not repeat the query. “She is a trump and above 
all suspicion,” put in Von Doodle. 

“T guess the Cobwebs would lose half its charms for some- 
body if the gal did not return,” spoke another of the Tories, with 
a grin anda wink. 

“ Well, yes; that is true,” acknowledged the major. “I do 
love Sarah Pennington, even if I am a high-born noble with a 
Von before my name. And I don’t care if Lord Cornwallis finds 
it out. I'll tell him to his face that I love her.” 

When the laughter which followed this frank declaration of 
feeling had subsided another armful of hickory was thrown upon 
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the fire, after which the bluff, jovial, gallant Von Doodle leaned 
back in the roomy arm-chair, and, with his pipe still dangling from 
his lips, was ere long in the land of dreams. And the oné about 
whom he dreamt was worthy indeed of the praise which he had 
bestowed upon her. The inn would certainly not have pros- 
pered as it did without Sarah. In Trenton town she was by all 
odds the most popular young woman, and it was she who. had 
given her father’s hostelry its quaint name; for albeit extremely 
tidy in most things and fond of plying her broom wherever there 
was dust and dirt, yet if in any nook or corner she discovered a 
spider’s nest, instead of sweeping it away she allowed the home- 
loving, useful insect to live and prosper? until in the course of 
time the large chamber where the guests assembled was thickly 
lined with spiders’ webs of various densities, which Sarah kept 
neatly trimmed with her scissors. 

As the major had prophesied, the missing one got home safe 
and sound, thanks to the warm overcoat in which Corporal Hub- 
bard had enveloped her, and to her strong arms, which, unaided, 
had ferried her skiff across the icy Delaware. 

It was just dawn when Sarah glided into the house by a side 
entrance. But her father’s vigilant ear had heard her footsteps, 
and, hastening to meet her, Josiah Pennington embraced her 
more cordially than he had done in several years. “My daugh- 
ter,’ he said, “you can’t imagine how anxious I have been 
about you. I have called myself a coward a hundred times 
over for having allowed you to be taken captive.” “ Well, 
father dear,” returned Sarah, as he helped her to draw off 
the weighty, snow-bound coat, “I, too, am overjoyed to be 
home once more. I escaped through my prison window, and, 
thanks to the storm, they could not teil which direction I took.” 
Then, clasping his cheeks between both her palms, “ And now,” 
she added, “I wish you to restore every dollar of the money 
which you took from the American camp—every dollar.” “Oh! 
ask me anything but that, Sarah—anything but that,” answered 
the publican. ‘“ You know that there is aheavy mortgage on the 
Cobwebs, which must shortly be paid off—it must. Moreover, to 
supply the rebels with money is only to prolong this wicked 
strife. No, no, don’t ask me to give back the gold and silver 
which I risked my life to obtain. It is all mine now, after pay- 
ing the men who helped me get it and giving something to Von 
Doodle. Then when our property is clear of encumbrance I 
Shall breathe freely once more and make you a handsome pre- 
sent.” 
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“No, no, give back every dollar,” pleaded Sarah. “If you 
love me give it all back.” “I have said my say,” replied Pen. 
nington: gruffly, and knitting his brow. “Now, child, roil me 
not; keep me in good-humor, if you can. And let me observe 
that but for the joy which I feel at your return I should at this 
moment be in a towering passion.” “Pray, why? Do not the 
bags.contain as much loot as you expected?” asked Sarah inno- 
cently. ‘“Confound you!” thundered the tavern-keeper. “ What 
induced you to visit the American camp all by yourself? What 
secret business called you into the rebel Washington’s presence 
last evening ?’’ Sarah made no response. To have breathed a 
single word in excuse would only have added fuel to her father’s 
rising temper; and she knew too well how violent it was. 

“ Well, father, how is the sick girl?” she inquired presently. 
“Ha! that’s a good way to evade my question,” said the other. 
Then, after a jeering laugh, he added: “ I don’t know how she is; 
better go see for yourself.” Sarah now withdrew to her room 
for a brief space, after which she entered on tiptoe another apart. 
ment adjoining her own. There, in an old-fashioned feather bed 
draped with heavy red curtains, lay a young woman of about the 
same age as herself, whose wan, hollow cheeks told that she had 
suffered much ; nor had the fever yet abated. “ You are always 
beside me,” murmured Charity Pine in a feeble voice, and ex- 
tending her thin, parched hand toward Sarah. “And if I ever 
get over my wearisome illness, after the good God, it will be you 
whom I shall have to thank—you, my patient nurse.” 

“Well, I have not been with you a single moment since sun- 
down; therefore do not praise me,” answered Sarah, clasping 
her hand. 

“Indeed! Why, I fancied that I saw you very often peeping 
at me through the curtains,” pursued Charity. “Pray, where 
have you been ?”’ 

“To the camp of the patriots beyond the river.” 

“Really? What adaring girl you are! But what will your 
father say? Will he not eat you up if he finds it out?” “He 
knows it already,” said Sarah. “ And verily it has been a night 
of adventure for me.” 

“Indeed! Well, tell me all about it. Do!” said Charity. 

“| fear that it might excite you over-much.” 

“ No, no, it will not. I am anxious to learn as much as possi- 
ble about our brave soldier-boys,” continued the other. “For, 
although I did not reveal it to you before, you must know that I 
am betrothed to a young man named Richard Hubbard, from 
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Lexington, Massachusetts, and who shortly before the Bunker 
Hill fight joined our army. Who knows?—he may be in the 
very camp which you have been visiting.” ‘“ You his betrothed !— 
you, Charity Pine, of Concord !” exclaimed Sarah inwardly, while 
the color fled from her cheeks. Then aloud she said, after a 
short, painful pause: “ Well, yes, I met Mr. Hubbard a few 
hours ago.” 

“Did you? Oh! tell me how he is. How is my beloved 
Dick?’’ And as Charity spoke she pressed her hot lips to Sa- 
rah’s hand. 

“He never looked better in his life,” answered the latter. 
“The Lord be thanked!”’ ejaculated Charity. Here she breath- 
edashort but fervent prayer, after which she added: “So you 
knew my Dick? You had met him before?” ' 

“Yes,” answered Sarah in a low tone—too low for the other 
tohear. “Oh! how fortunate it was,” pursued Charity-——“ how 
fortunate it was, when I was in search of my lover to bring him 
some Christmas gifts, that I fell ill under this hospitable roof in- 
stead of under the roof of some cold-hearted being, who would 
never have given me tidings of my Dick as you have done.” 
Then, jerking one of poor Sarah’s fingers, she went on: “ But tell 
me, dear friend, what are you gazing at sointently? Why do 
you turn your face away?” 

“JT am admiring the flag which I finished yesterday,” re- 
plied Sarah in broken accents, and still keeping her tearful eyes 
fixed upon a beautiful star-spangled banner hanging overhead. 
But it was impossible to suppress her grief; it presently escaped 
in a loud sob, which caused Charity to twitch her sleeve and 
say: “ Pray, what is the matter? Has your father been scolding 
you for making that banner or for visiting the patriot army ?” 
“ Alas! how I wish that my dear mother were alive; she might 
bring me consolation,” murmured Sarah. 

“Ah! you are thinking of your mother,” said Charity. 
“Well, she must indeed have been a rare woman to have been 
your mother. But never mind. I hope ere long that you may 
meet some worthy, patriotic youth, who will love you and give 
youanother home. Ay, I will henceforth pray morning and even- 
ing that you may become affianced to a brave, manly fellow like 
my Dick.” 

“May the Almighty protect him!” exclaimed Sarah inward- 
ly. She trembled to think of what might happen to her some- 
time lover, who would doubtless be severely punished for having 
let her escape. “I must save him,” she said to herself. “But 
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how—how?” Then, while Charity kept watching her with 
wondering, feverish eyes, Sarah all of a sudden rose to her feet, 
and, clapping her hands, “ Yes, yes,” she cried, “that is what 
I'll do! Verily, it is an inspiration—an inspiration !” 

“My faithful friend,” said Charity, in alarm, “do tell me 
what ails you. Have your wits left you? What mean those 
words?” 

“J was never saner in my life,” replied Sarah, now smiling 
through her tears. “ But what I mean must remain a mystery, 
for a brief space at least. Of one thing, however, be assured— 
you will yet present to your betrothed the Christmas gifts which 
you have brought for him all the way from distant Concord.” 
At these words a smile lit up Charity’s haggard visage, while 
Sarah, putting her finger to her lips, added: “ Now let us be 
quiet; we have talked enough. Try to fall asleep; I will come 
back by and by.” 

But, as we may imagine, the fever had been increased, not les- 
sened, by the above conversation, and now it was impossible for 
Charity to close her eyes; she turned restlessly from side to 
side, muttering the name of her lover. 

Sarah had scarcely left the room when she came face to face 
with Major von Doodle, who vigorously grasped her wrists. 
His glass eye was staring hard at her, while the other eye was 
bursting out of its socket with delight. Ever since he had first 
met Sarah, three weeks ago, he had felt a great admiration for 
her. Hessian though he was, he could not help admiring her 
pluck, her outspokenness in the cause of independence. Even 
Sarah’s harsh Tory father had not been able to bend her, to make 
her say, “God save the king!” Moreover, she was a tall, grace- 
ful girl with a bold Roman nose—it may have been a trifle too 
long—and with deep-set, mysterious gray eyes which made her 
admirer wonder what she was thinking of whenever he saw her 
looking at him. But if Sarah was brave and able to ride and to 
manage a boat, she was likewise good. Instead of gadding about 
in quest of silly gossip, like other young women, she faithfully at- 
tended to her household duties, and in the evenings was fond of 
reading the Bible and Pilgrim's Progress. So that whatever the 
major’s lapses and failings—and he was by no means a saint—it 
spoke well for his judgment and common sense that he was able 
to appreciate Sarah Pennington’s excellent qualities. “ Your 
eyes are red; you have been crying,” he said, after he had done 
shaking her wrists. “ Well, well, the old man is wroth at you 
for doing what you did, and he has been scolding you. But, Don- 
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ner und Blitz! I'll take your part. Only, mind, don’t pay any 
more visits to the rebel camp.” 

“T will go there as often as duty to my country calls me,” an- 
swered Sarah. Then, dropping her voice, “ But I would never 
cross the river to do what you and father did last evening. That 
was shameful!” “QO Miss Sarah! Miss Sarah! ”—here Von 
Doodle fell on his knees. But Sarah would not wait to hear him 
out; she hurried to her own apartment to seek the rest which 
she so much needed. 

On the morrow, which was the third day before Christmas, 
Sarah made as careful an inspection of the Hessian quarters in 
Trenton as it was possible for a girl to make, and satisfied her- 
self that, if the foreign mercenaries were better supplied with 
rations and raiment than the Continentals, they were yet pretty 
poor in pocket and were looking forward to anything but a mer- 
ry Christmas. During her absence Von Doodle, who knew Sa- 
rah’s weak point—and who has not a weak point ?—called on an 
aid-de-camp of Cornwallis, a particular friend of his, and from 
him procured a paper of choicest sugar-plums. These he offered 
to her as soon as she got back; and although Sarah hesitated a 
moment, for he had already made her half a dozen presents, she 
finally accepted them and at the same time thrust her little finger 
through his button-hole and looked so archly at him that Von 
Doodle was sorely tempted to ask her on the spot a certain very 
momentous question. “I wish you to do something for me,” 
began Sarah. “I will stand on my head, if it be your pleasure,” 
returned the major, smiling and lifting himself on tiptoes—for 
Sarah was a tall girl, while he was somewhat undersized. “ Well, 
[ am anxious that your poor soldiers should enjoy themselves 
on Christmas day,” she continued. “ But they have received no 
pay in several months; and no pay, no fun, you know.” 

“True! true!” said the major, pressing in his false eye, 
which occasionally dropped out. “ But they may have a glo- 
rious holiday,” went on Sarah, “if you will only distribute 
among them the gold and silver which you helped to bring over 
yesterday from the American camp. True, it does not belong to 
me nor to you; it is all booty stolen from the patriots. But, as 
I am sure that my father will never consent to give it back, I pre- 
fer to see it go toward making your own misguided men happy.” 

“What a kind, what a golden heart you have!” exclaimed 
the major, grinning. “Perhaps it is because you eat so many 
sugar-plums that you are so sweet.” “Do not joke,” said Sarah. 
“Tell me at once if you are willing to do as I request.” “Oh! 
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but, Miss Sarah, what will your father say? He will kill me,” 
said Von Doodle. “I will brave his wrath,” replied Sarah; “no 
harm shall come to you.” “And you will be grateful to me if | 
obey—very grateful?” said Von Doodle. “TI shall owe you 
more thanks than tongue can express,” answered Sarah. “Then 
it shall be done,” said the major, coming down upon his heels 
with such force that it disturbed the invalid in the chamber 
near by. 

As we may imagine, the tavern-keeper was beside himself 
with rage when he discovered on the morrow morning that the 
coin which he had so carefully hidden up the chimney had disap- 
peared. Von Doodle he did not for a moment suspect of being 
the thief; much less did he suspect his own daughter. But he 
loaded his blunderbuss and swore that if he could find a certain 
pedlar who had spent the night by the fireplace, making believe 
sleep, that he would shoot him dead. And for several hours 
Pennington roamed through the town in quest of him. 

At last Christmas eve arrived. And Sarah, although she had 
passed a sleepless night by the bedside of Charity Pine, looked 
as fresh this morning as a rose in June. Indeed, her father 
stopped his oaths when she appeared, and complimented her on 
her brilliant color; while the major drew her aside and whisper- 
ed: “ My sugar-plum, I have distributed every dollar according 
to your wishes, and to-morrow will be the merriest Christmas 
our soldiers have ever had.” 

This speech caused Sarah's heart to throb faster and the flush 
on her cheek to deepen; ay, her excitement was intense, for she 
was about to do something which would pass into history. 

During the greater part of this feverish day Sarah was busy 
indoors, and never before had the old tavern looked so green and 
Christmas-like. Branches of hemlock and cedar and strips of 
wild ivy were festooned along the walls, while here and there 
patches of cobwebs were allowed to peep through the cheery 
vista of green. And in this festal work Sarah’s one-eyed admirer 
lent a willing hand. 

But every half-hour she would pay a visit to her sick friend, 
whose mind occasionally wandered, and then Charity fancied that 
she beheld her dear Dick standing beside her. During one of 
Sarah’s frequent visits the other said in a low but earnest tone: 
“O my faithful nurse! if I were to die what would become of 
Dick? Would he stay true to my memory? Would he go alone 
through life, loving me always?” Then, falling back on the 
pillow, she began to talk incoherently about her far-off home in 
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Massachusetts, which she believed that she would never see 
again. Sarah, bending over her, tried by soothing words to rouse 
her from her despondency. But in vain. “No, no, I am going 
to die,” answered Charity. “And when I die what will become 
of Dick? Tell me what will become of Dick?” Without mak- 
ing any response Sarah fled out of the room. 

“What troubles my sugar-plum? What agitates my admira- 
ble Sarah?” exclaimed Major von Doodle, meeting her now, as 
more than once before, with outstretched arms. But she did not 
speak. She gazed on him in silence for more than a minute; 
then, observing by the difference between his glass eye and the 
other eye that he had been imbibing somewhat too freely, 
“Major,” she said, “I owe you many thanks for your kindness 
to me and my father since you have made the Cobwebs your 
headquarters. You are a good man, major; but if you would 
only grant me one favor you would be ten times better.” ‘‘ Don- 
ner und Blitz! I'll jump over the moon, if it be your pleasure,” 
said Von Doodle. “ Do be serious,” said Sarah, brushing away a 
tear and trying hard not to smile, for he looked so comical. “ As 
serious as a judge,” answered the major. “ Well, you know,” 
she went on, ‘that you have a weakness for Madeira and egg- 
nog.” “And who makes the best eggnog in the world, eh?” 
interrupted Von Doodle, grinning. Sarah gave him a gentle 
stroke on his bushy whiskers, then continued: “ Now, major, 
drinking is bad for you: it hinders promotion; therefore be a 
man, a strong man, and firmly resolve from this time forth never 
to drink another drop of eggnog or Madeira.” The major re- 
flected a couple of minutes before he answered ; then, with atruly 
grave expression, “ Alas!” he said, “I fear that what you ask 
of me I cannot grant. Our stay on earth is short—too short—and 
I must make the most of this life, for I shall never pass this way 
again.” ‘ You pain me,” said Sarah, who, despite his faults, could 
not help liking the major, he was so gallant. “ Well, I am going 
to make you a Christmas present that will make up for the pain 
I am now giving you,” said Von Doodle: “a very big Christ- 
mas present—so big that you will not be able to hold it in both 
hands.” 

Sarah, bright as she was, did not guess what he meant. Then, 
as she turned and walked sadly, silently away, he chuckled and 
murmured to himself: “ Mrs. Sarah von Doodle—what a pretty 
name it will be! And how the fat, homely girls of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt will envy my lithe and lovely American wife!” 
hen evening came round, and when all the lamps had been 
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lit, Sarah glided out of the house unseen and carrying under her 
arm a most precious heirloom. It was a family Bible which had 
crossed the ocean in the Mayflower, and in the wide world there 
was nothing that she treasured more. The river was exceedingly 
difficult to cross, owing to the great quantity of ice, and, more. 
over, it was dark and bitter cold. But the skiff was strong, 
Sarah’s heart undaunted, and in less than an hour she found her. 
self once more in the presence of General Washington. 

We need not say that the latter was greatly surprised to see 
her. As on the occasion of her first visit, several bags of coin 
were lying on the floor ; for Robert Morris had wasted not a day 
in replacing the treasure which had been lost, and the great 
financier himself was again seated by the side cs Washington. 

“No, no,” spoke the general, after Sarah had whispered some. 
thing in his ear. “My friend here may be trusted; let Mr. Mor- 
ris remain and hear what you have to communicate.” But be- 
fore she proceeded to unfold her plans she looked cautiously 
around, as if she feared lest others might be listening, then went 
on to speak in a very low voice. What Sarah said we may not 
tell; but her concluding words were these: “If, however, you 
doubt my patriotism, if you still believe that I am a spy, then 
here is an old Bible which belonged to my mother and to her 
mother's mother; I value it beyond language to express. Keep 
it as a pledge of my sincerity.” 

“Nay, truth is stamped upon your countenance,” answered 
Washington, who had been eyeing her closely. “I did wrong 
ever to suspect you. Retain this precious book, and a brief time 
will show how far I am willing to carry out the important move 
which you have suggested.” 

“Glory will come of it,” said Sarah, her eyes flashing fire; 
“ay, glory, and perhaps independence.” Then, her expression 
suddenly changing, “ But now, ere I depart,” she added, “ let me 
inquire after the young soldier who was placed over me as jailer, 
and from whom I so adroitly escaped. I have been most anxious 
about him.” 

“ He is in irons, and severe indeed would have been his pun- 
ishment had you not come this evening and dispelled my 
doubts,” replied Washington. “But now I am convinced that 
you are both true Americans, and I shall immediately give or- 
ders for Corporal Hubbard’s release.” 

“Well, this is Christmas time,” said Sarah. “May I beso 
bold, sir, as to ask of you a Christmas gift?” “To be sure you 
may,” answered the general, not a little surprised, and thinking 
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what an odd girl she was. “ Well, promote Corporal Hubbard; 
let that be my Christmas gift.” 

“You seem to take a great interest in his welfare,” pursued 
Washington, smiling, while Sarah’s eyes fell to the floor and the 
vision of a thousand might-have-beens passed before her. “ How- 
ever, | forbear to ask any delicate questions. I know that your 
friend is an intelligent non-commissioned officer, and when he is 
promoted he will doubtless prove worthy of the interest which 
you take in him.” Sarah was now about to withdraw when the 
general urged her to tarry a few minutes longer and drink a dish 
of tea. “ Not one girl in ten thousand,” he said, “ has the strength 
and the pluck to do what you have done in midwinter and on 
such a dark night. A dish of tea is little enough refreshment ete 
you start homeward.” 

Sarah accepted the invitation, and had just finished drinking 
the cheering beverage when the door opened, and who should 
appear but Dick Hubbard! 

The bright glow at once faded from her cheeks, and when 
presently he advanced toward her with outstretched hand she 
turned, whispered something to Washington, then hurriedly quit- 
ted the house without even throwing him a glance. 

The Cobwebs was a pretty old inn, and had been the scene of 
many a revelry. But never since its foundation-stone was laid 
had it known a holiday like the Christmas of 1776. Major von 
Doodle before the hour of noon was beside himself with hilarity ; 
he sang, and tossed off bumper after bumper, and did his best 
to coax Sarah into a corner where he might breathe in her ear 
some burning words. But she always managed to elude him. 
She was either with Charity Pine or else in the midst of a group 
of merrymakers, so that he did not get a single favorable oppor- 
tunity to offer himself in marriage; for his own noble, titled self 
was the gigantic Christmas gift of which he had spoken to her 
the day before. But Von Doodle threw his Dulcinea many a kiss 
from a distance; and once, when Sarah shook her head as he filled 
his goblet with wine for the seventh time, he cried out: “ My 
sugar-plum! my sweetest sugar-plum! I must make the most of 
this life, for I shall never pass this way again!” 

Nor did the din of the carousal disturb Charity, whose ill 
ness had suddenly taken a favorable turn, and she told Sarah 
that she believed the Almighty had listened to her prayers and 
that she was going to live. 

But not only in the Cobwebs were the Hessian soldiers hav- 
ing a jovial feast-day. Thanks to the money which the major had 
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distributed among them, every place of public entertainment in 
Trenton was thronged; more than a thousand plum-puddings 
were devoured, gallons of precious wine and eggnog were 
drunk, and even Colonel Rahl, the Hessian commander, imbibed, 
it is said, somewhat more than was good for him. 

When night approached the fun, instead of coming to an end, 
waxed faster and more furious, while louder howled the wind 
outside and deeper fell the snow. Of the hundred pickets 
whose duty it was, despite the tempest, to keep a bright lookout 
for the enemy, there was not one who did not cast a wistful eye 
toward the Cobwebs, whose windows were flaming in the fire- 
light, and sigh to be there drinking “God save the king!” 

“ What aileth you, Sarah?” inquired Josiah Pennington to. 
ward five o’clock the next morning—for the revel had been kept 
up all night. ‘“ Your face looks burning red and you are trem- 
bling. Has this long-protracted frolic thrown you into a fe- 
ver?” 

“O father! I wish that Charity Pine could be moved some- 
where else ; there is danger here for her as well as for you,” re. 
plied Sarah, with an air of alarm, and pressing her hand upon 
her throbbing brow. 

“Danger! What mean you?” said the publican. “Speak! 
What mean your mysterious words?” He had scarcely put the 
question when the tavern-door flew open and a loud, startling 
voice cried out: “‘Toarms! Toarms! Washington is crossing 
the Delaware!” 

“Donner und Blitz!” ejaculated the dumbfounded Major von 
Doodle, letting his goblet fall and rubbing his eyes. ‘ Donner und 
Blitz! Donner und Blitz!” But.this was all he said; at least 
this was all that could be heard amid the uproar which followed 
the unexpected call to arms. Presently a cannon boomed; then 
another and another. On came the Continentals in two divi- 
sions, one led by General Sullivan, the other by General Greene. 
Through the deep snow they tramped ; like a long line of ghosts 
they seemed in the dim December twilight. What could the 
unfortunate Hessian leader do? Verily, it was a heartrending 
surprise for this brave officer. Well, history relates that Colonel 
Rahl did his utmost to rouse his men from the stupor into which 
they had fallen after their Christmas carouse ; and with the words, 
“ All who are my grenadiers, forward!” he sank to the ground 
mortally wounded. 

In the wild confusion which prevailed Von Doodle’s false eye 
dropped out and was lost in the snow. But, without halting to 
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look for it, he waved his sword and tottered in the direction of a 
stone wall which stood about forty paces from the tavern, fall- 
ing thrice on the way and crying in husky accents: “ Donner und 
Blitz! Where is my horse? Where is my horse?” 

“’Tis perhaps well, poor major, that you are not sober, or 
you would go and get yourself killed,” thought Sarah Penning- 
ton, as she hastened after him, carrying his saddle on her shoul- 
der, which presently she flung across the stone wall. Then, seiz- 
ing her noble cavalier firmly by the arm, she assisted him to 
mount. 

Once in the saddle and holding in his left hand a star-span- 
gled banner—which he could have sworn was the cross of St. 
George—the doughty warrior dug his spurs deep into the jagged 
stones and shouted and cried: “Donner und Blitz! Charge! 
Charge! God save the king!” 


Many years after the battle of Trenton three persons were 
seated beneath a broad-spreading elm on the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna, talking about the memorable Christmas of 1776. 
“That victory did more than anything else to rouse the people 
from despondency,” spoke Mrs. Hubbard. “ But my precious 
wife had a very narrow escape from death on that day,” answer- 
ed Farmer Hubbard, patting Charity’s sunburnt hand. 

“ Dear Sarah Pennington!” continued the latter. ‘“’Twill be 
long ere this world sees her like again. How tenderly she fold- 
ed me in a blanket, and, despite the ghastly wound from which 
her life-blood was streaming, carried me out of the burning 
building to a place of safety!’ ‘“ Sarah was indeed a heroine,” 
said the farmer; “and but for her I ‘should not have had you 
with me now under this elm-tree.” 

“Well, the very last word she breathed was your name,” 
pursued Mrs. Hubbard. ‘“‘ Love Dick,’ she murmured to me. 
‘Be faithful to him ever andever. Dear Dick!’ Then she bow- 
ed her head on my breast and never spoke again.” ‘ Was it 
ever known how she received her fatal wound?” inquired the 
third person of the group—an old gentleman, in threadbare 
clothes, who sat beside the farmer’s wife. “It was said that her 
own father struck her,” answered Mrs. Hubbard. “ And, horri- 
ble though this be, it may be true; for Josiah Pennington was 
a bitter Tory, he had an ungovernable temper, and if—as was 
said—he discovered that she had assisted Washington in that 
great surprise of the enemy, then it is not impossible that he may 
have wreaked vengeance even on his own daughter.” “It is well 
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that the Cobwebs was burnt, that not a stone was left upona 
stone, after witnessing such a deed,” said the old gentleman, who 
was no other than Robert Morris. Once ever so rich, he had 
refused his country never a dollar in the darkest hour of her 
struggle for independence. But now in his old age his immense 
fortune was all gone, nobody in all the land was poorer than he, 
and, after being incarcerated awhile in the debtors’ prison, Rob- 
ert Morris had come to pass a few days under Farmer Hubbard's 
hospitable roof. But presently his careworn visage brightened 
at the sight of two young men who came and laid their axes at 
his feet, then asked him to tell them a story of the Revolution. 
This request made his dim eyes kindle anew, and he went on to 
relate a thrilling tale, in which he introduced Washington cross- 
ing the Delaware in midwinter, routing the Hessians, and alarm. 
ing Cornwallis; and when he concluded, Charity’s sons cried 
out at one breath: “O mother! mother! how I wish that I had 
lived in the days of ’76.” 
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A TRUE MONK—THE VENERABLE BEDE. 


To the student of history there is always an unaccountable 
and inexplicable fascination about those old English cathedrals 
and monasteries whose defaced interiors stand as a protest 
against the vandalism of the sixteenth century, and whose ivy- 
grown exteriors show that grim Time has dealt more gently 
with the works of man than has man himself. There is some- 
thing mysterious about these grand old piles, and with them 
in our minds there is always associated something of the mar- 
vellous. Nor are we much astray in thus bringing together 
the marvellous of imagination with the wonderful in build- 
ing, for within these old ruins were centred at different epochs 
all of England’s greatest saints and scholars. If the very walls 
speak to us now so plainly, and are even yet centres of interest 
to scholars, how much louder must they have preached and how 
much more interesting must they have been when re-echoing the 
voices of the hundreds and thousands of beings who daily and 
hourly chanted the praises of their Creator! It is true the 
pseudo-historians of the past century have sought to bring dis- 
credit on the occupants of these venerable institutions by as- 
sertions. based on prejudice and hatred, and by accusations 
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which have not been able to stand the test of historic inves- 
tigation; but that day is past. The researches of learned and 
trusty men have vindicated the character of the early monks 
from the aspersions cast upon them, and have satisfactorily 
proved to the intelligent world that the monks, instead of being 
the lazy, dissipated persons so often represented in caricature, 
were in reality the learned and scientific men of their time. 
Their convents became storehouses for books, and their cowls a 
protection for learning. Then, too, when a mighty intellect 
arose, students flocked to him from all parts of the known world. 
His words were listened to with respect and reverence, were 
copied by loving scribes and sent to the various parts of the 
continent. Yet full oft when the lecturer had closed his instruc- 
tion did he doff his doctor’s cap and betake himself to the field, 
where with the humblest he divided the task of the farm labors. 
Such was the Venerable Bede, rivalling his brethren in humility, 
and in the practice of monastic virtues those whom he ex- 
celled in worldly knowledge and science. 


“Born at the end of the Christian world,” writes Montalembert, “and of 
a race which half a century before his birth was still plunged in the dark- 
ness of idolatry, this Anglo-Saxon at once reveals himself clothed in the 
fulness of all enlightenment known to his time. He was for England what 
Cassiodorus was for Italy and St. Isidore for Spain. But he had in addi- 
tion an influence and echo beyond his own country which has been sur- 
passed by none; his influence on Christendom was as rapid as it was ex- 
tensive, and his works, which soon found a place in all the monastic libra- 
ries of the West, brought down his fame to the period of the Renaissance. 
He wrote at his pleasure in prose or verse, in Anglo-Saxon, in Latin, and 
inGreek, Astronomy, meteorology, physics, music, philosophy, geography, 
and arithmetic, besides theology, became at times the subjects of his various 
books, and thus he fairly won for himself the title given to him by Edmund 
Burke of ‘ the father of English learning.’” 


Bede was born in the year 673 near Wearmouth. At the age 
of seven he was entrusted by his parents to the care of St. Bene- 
dict Biscop, who at that time was founding his celebrated mon- 
astery of Wearmouth. Never, perhaps, was name more appro- 
priately conferred than was that of the child Bede. In Anglo- 
Saxon it means “ prayer,” and was thoroughly indicative of the 
spirit which guided its possessor. By St. Benedict, Bede was 
sent to Yarrow with a score of others to found the afterward 
celebrated monastery of that place, under the guidance of the 
saintly Ceolfrid. Shortly after its establishment, however, an 
epidemic broke out which carried off all the members of the 
community save the aged superior and the youthful novice, 
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Bede. With grieved hearts these clung closely to the rule of 
their founder, and met each day to chant in unison the divine 
office. Nor did they abandon their holy custom. For the an- 
cient annals tell us that God, pleased with their fidelity to rule, 
sent them other holy souls to replace the ones whom death had 
snatched away. At the age of thirty he was ordained priest in 
the monastic chapel at Yarrow by St. John of Beverly. His re. 
maining years he passed amid his brethren in his favorite monas- 
tery of Yarrow, never leaving it, save for the sake of obtaining 
greater knowledge or doing greater good. 

Of course it may be a matter of great surprise to the many 
industrious members of Bible societies to learn that one of the 
greatest labors of Bede was his anxious endeavor to combat the 
ignorance and lukewarmness of the new Catholics of England by 
making them capable of reading and understanding the Bible: 


“To bring to the level of all capacities the most approved explanations 
of obscure passages; to seek out with scrupulous care the mystic sense 
and spiritual use of biblical narratives; to go deeply into and to simplify 
that study of the sacred words which is so dear and so necessary to real 
piety ; to draw from it the lessons, and especially the consolations, pointed 
out by St. Paul—such was the task of Bede. He gave himself up to it with 
a fervor which never relaxed; with a perseverance which consumed his 
nights and days; with touching and sincere modesty ; with delicate precaw- 
tion against the danger of being taken for a plagiarist (for he gave a 
synopsis of all the Fathers in his explanations); with a courage sometimes 
failing, yet ever springing up anew ; and, in short, with a solidity and assur- 
ance of doctrine which have kept for him till the present time a place 
among the best authorized interpreters of the Catholic faith.” 


One of his greatest works, which he in his humility styled a 
pamphlet, was his Ecclesiastical History of the English Natton. 
This it was which justly obtained for him the title of “ Father 
of English History” and the “founder of history in the middle 
ages.” His preface may we!l be contrasted with those of works 
of greater pretensions of our own times. Moreover, we fear that 
if the comparison were made it would not be in favor of the faith, 
or piety, or honesty of many historians whose works are a thou- 
sand times more known than are those of the Venerable Bede. 
In his preface he says: “I entreat all those of our nation who 
read this history, or hear it read, to recommend often to the 
divine clemency the infirmities of my body and of my soul. Let 
each man in his province, seeing the care which I have taken to 
note down everything that is memorable or agreeable for the 
inhabitants of each district, pay me back by praying for me.” 
When he sent the first copy of his history to the friend who had 
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first suggested the idea of it to him, he wrote: ‘“‘ Dear and good 
father, beloved friend in Christ, remember, I beseech you, my 
weakness—you and all™the servants of Christ who live with you; 
remember to intercede for me with the merciful Judge, and make 
all those who read my humble work do the same.” In the pre- 
paration of his history Bede was much assisted by the learning 
and researches of the monk Albinus. Albinus furnished him 
with memoranda of all that had happened in Kent and the 
neighboring counties from the time of the missionaries under St. 
Augustine. He even despatched a priest from London to Rome 
to make researches among the archives of the Eternal City. All 
the bishops of England and the abbots and monks of the princi- 
pal monasteries busied themselves in collecting information and 
data concerning the origin of their various establishments. The 
history is written in a clear, simple style, with more regard for 
truth than rhetoric. The greatest opponents of Catholic truth 
have looked in vain through its pages for a single narrative 
which they might condemn. How strangely different from the 
style of Gibbon, Hume, Smollett, or Froude, who by beauty of 
language and profusion of imagery seek to hide the truth or dis- 
tort it! 

Before his last illness Bede had completed forty-five volumes 
upon various subjects. He gives the list of these works himself, 
and then concludes with the following prayer: “O good Jesus! 
who hast deigned to refresh my soul with the streams of know- 
ledge, grant to me that I may one day ascend to thee, who art the 
source of all wisdom, and remain for ever in thy divine presence.” 

Like all other great souls, Bede had his trials and difficulties. 
In his treatise on chronology he had ridiculed the idea then pre- 
vailing among the common people, and even asserted by some of 
the learned, that the world was to last only six thousand years. 
Again, he differed from other writers about the date of the birth 
of our Saviour. Popular opinion was excited against him be- 
cause of these things, and by some he was even proclaimed a 
heretic. To one of his gentle disposition, and to one so careful 
in those troublous times to keep himself in perfect accord with 
Roman doctrines and practices, this was a severe blow. He 
grew pale, he says himself, with surprise and horror when he 
heard it. He became troubled and indignant. He wrote an 
apologetic letter to one of his monastic friends, and charged him 


to read it to Wilfred, Bishop of York, who, it appears, had al-- 
lowed the calumny to be uttered at his table without rebuke.. 


The orthodoxy of his writings has since been suitably vindicated: 
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by the church, which has inserted several of his homilies in the 
divine office. One of his grandest letters, and one which can 
with advantage be studied by rulers of “the nineteenth century, 
was written to Egbert, Bishop of York and brother of the king 
of Northumbria. It teems with sound advice against both spirit. 
ual and temporal abuses, gives many practical instructions for 
the suitable guidance of the people, and shows how, by the pro- 
per union of church and state, the happiness of nations may be 
promoted. It was thus that his life was passed in advancing the 
interests of his soul and instructing those under his charge. 
But Bede grew old, and death claimed him for its victim. Yet 
even in his last hours, as recorded by his faithful Cuthbert, has 
he given the world an example of how the servant of Jesus Christ 
can meet death without fear, with confidence. The history of 
his last days forms in itself a most pleasing episode, and the 
thanks of present ages are due to the saintly monk who so faith. 
fully gave us the picture of the dying saint. I cannot do better 
than repeat his words: 


“Nearly a fortnight before Easter he was seized with an extreme weak- 
ness in consequence of his difficulty of breathing, but without great pain. 
He continued thus until Ascension, always joyous and happy, giving 
thanks to God day and night, and even every hour of the night and day. 
He gave us our lessons daily, and employed the rest of his time in chant- 
ing psalms. .. . From the moment of awaking he resumed his prayers and 
praises to God, with his arms in the form of across. O happy man! He 
sang sometimes texts from St. Paul and other Scriptures, sometimes lines 
in our own language—for he was very able in English poetry. He also 
sang anthems according to his liturgy and ours—among others the follow- 
ing : ‘O King of glory, who now hast mounted in triumph above the skies, 
leave us not like orphans, but send us the Spirit of truth promised to our 
fathers.’ At the words /éke orphans he burst into tears. An hour after 
he repeated the same anthem, and we mingled our tears with his. . . . Dur- 
ing all these days, in addition to the lessons which he gave us and the 
psalms which he sang with us, he undertook two pieces of work : a transla- 
tion of the Gospel according to St. John into our English tongue, for the 
use of the church of God, and some extracts from Isidore of Seville. ‘For,’ 
said he, ‘I would not have my children read lies, nor that after my death 
they should give themselves up to fruitless work.’” As his sickness ad- 
vanced “ he continued to dictate in good spirits, and sometimes added, ‘ Make 
haste to learn, for I know not how long I may remain with you, or if my 
“Creator may call me shortly.’ On the eve of the feast of the Ascension, at 
the first dawn of the morning, he desired that what had been commenced 
should be quickly finished, and we worked till the hour of tierce. Then we 
went to the procession with the relics of the saints, as the solemn occasion 
required. But one of us remained by him and said to him: ‘Beloved 
father, there is still a chapter wanting ; would it fatigue you to speak any 
more?’ Bede answered: ‘I am still able to speak. Take your pen, make 
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it, and write rapidly.’ The other obeyed. . . . Towards the evening the 
disciple of whom I have already spoken said to him, ‘ Beloved master, there 
remains only one verse which is not written.’ ‘ Write it, then, quickly,’ he 
answered. The young man, having completed it, in a few minutes exclaim- 
ed: ‘ Now it is finished.’ ‘You say truly it is finished,’ said Bede. ‘Take 
my head in your arms (said the dying monk), and turn me, for 1 have great 
consolation in turning towards the holy place where I have prayed so 
much.’ Lying in this position on the floor of his cell, he sang for the last 
time ‘Glory be to the Father, to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost,’ and gave 
up the spirit as he pronounced the last of these divine names.” 


The great saint, and great monk, and great historian was 
dead, and who will deny that even in death he was grander than 
the most renowned of worldly heroes or famous men? He seem- 
ed little in his own eyes, but God made him great, and has even 
wrung the praise of Bede from the mouths of those who, as far 
as his honor and glory are concerned, would much rather have 
been silent. 





THE DECAY OF THE CELTIC LANGUAGES. 


THE Celtic languages have probably been the most unfortu- 
nate of all forms of speech within the ken of history, unless 
we include some of the barbarous and extinct dialects of uncivi- 
lized men. Every dialect of Celtic speech is either dying or 
dead, with the single exception of the Welsh. The decay of 
Gaelic in Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland has been so 
rapid as to appear almost miraculous. Cornish has been dead 
nearly a hundred years, and Breton is disappearing almost as 
fast before the Latinized tongue of Gaul, just as Gaelic is dis- 
appearing before the Anglo-Saxon of Great Britain. Though 
Welsh may be said to be holding its ground so far, there are 
nevertheless signs that it, too, is a doomed language, unless un- 
foreseen political and social changes of the most extraordinary 
nature take place among the English-speaking peoples of the Bri- 
tish Isles. Why the Welsh should have been able to preserve 
their language so far, with only an imaginary line between them 
and England, and why the Irish should not have succeeded in 
withstanding the encroachments of Saxon speech, with thirty 
leagues of a stormy sea between them and their successful foes, is 
a puzzle connected with the Celtic languages which the writer 
‘confesses himself unable fully to explain. 

Whatever cause or causes led to the decay of Gaelic in Ire- 
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land, there can be no doubt whatever as to the startling rapidity 
with which it has disappeared from almost the entire island. At 
the beginning of the present century Gaelic was spoken in every 
county in Ireland ; it was, in fact, the speech of the people through. 
out, and it held its own within the strongholds of Protestantism 
even. In the year 1800 there were only two cities in Ireland 
where a knowledge of the Irish language was not an absolute 
necessity in a business point of view ; these were Dublin and Bel. 
fast. In every.other large town in the kingdom the retail trader 
was obliged to speak Gaelic, because by far the larger part of his 
customers could speak nothing else. The unpublished letters of 
two of the greatest Celtic scholars of the century, John O’Dono- 
van and Eugene O'Curry, contain many remarkable facts about 
the extraordinary rapidity with which Gaelic has disappeared as 
a spoken language in most parts of Ireland. These two gentle. 
men were employed on Griffith’s Survey of Ireland, and some 
thirty orforty volumes of their unpublished letters are to be seen 
in the Royal Irish Academy in Dublin. One of Mr. O’Curry's 
letters contains a remarkable reference to the use of the Gaelic 
language in the immediate vicinity of Dublin at a recent date. 
He relates that in the year 1837 he found in Glenasmole, within 
five miles of Dublin, a family of elderly people who spoke Gaelic 
fluently. He asked if they had acquired the language from their 
parents, and they answered that they had, and that when they 
were young Gaelic was the language of the locality, and that 
English was never heard but from natives of Dublin or from 
Dublincarmen. Mr. O'Curry adds that the two persons who gave 
him the information were not more than fifty-five years old; so 
that “ when they were young ” could not have been much earlier 
than the year 1800, and the Gaelic language was at that time 
spoken almost within earshot of Dublin Castle. The old language 
may be said to be dead at present in the province of Leinster ; it 
lingers amongst the old people in the extreme south of the coun- 
ty of Kilkenny, and in the northeast corner of the county of 
Louth and the northern part of Meath; but it has disappeared 
from every other part of the province, For many years previ- 
ous to the famine of 1847 the Shannon formed the boundary line 
between English and Gaelic; but the English language is no 
longer bounded by the Shannon, and has pushed back Gaelic 
into the western parts of Mayo and Galway, almost the only 
places in the province of Connaught where Gaelic is now the 
current speech of the peasantry. In Munster Gaelic has almost 
entirely disappeared from the counties of Limerick and Tippe- 
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ty rary, and is only partially spoken in the other four counties of 
At that province. In Ulster it is spoken in the counties of Donegal, 
ry Monaghan, and Cavan, and is confined to a very limited area in 
h. the two latter. The total number of persons speaking Gaelic in 
m Ireland is about three-quarters of a million. 

id The disappearance of Gaelic has been almost as rapid and as 
te extraordinary in Scotland as in Ireland; we say Scotland, for it 
|. is an erroneous idea to suppose that Gaelic was not the current 
or language of all Scotland at one time. It may be difficult to prove 
is the exact date at which Gaelic ceased to be the current speech 
of of the Scottish Lowlands, but that it once was such there can be 
)- no reasonable doubt. To this day the nomenclature of the Low- 
it lands is very nearly as Celtic as that of the Highlands; in fact, it 
iS is only in the counties of Haddington, Peebles, Berwick, and Sel- 
e. kirk that Saxon nomenclature is more general than Celtic, and 
e the probabilities are that the preponderance of Saxon names of 
: places in the extreme southeast of Scotland dates from the Nor- 
's man Conquest only, when the marriage of a Saxon princess with 
ic the Scottish king introduced the Saxon language beyond the Bor- 
, der. 

n Like the Shannon in Ireland, the Grampians in Scotland for 
c many generations formed the boundary line between Gaelic and 
r English; but English passed the barrier of the Grampians long 
y ago, and is rapidly pushing back Gaelic into the mountain fastness- 
t esof western Argyle, Inverness, and Ross-shire. In fact, there are 
n very few districts even in the northern and western Highlands, ex- 
e cept the Hebrides, where Gaelic is the current speech of the peas- 
9 ' antry at present. By the last census (1880) the Gaelic-speaking 
r population of Scotland is put down at nearly four hundred thou- 
e sand ; but that includes all those who are even partially acquainted 
e with the language, and it is estimated that the number of those 
t who speak Gaelic exclusively is not more than one hundred thou- 
. sand. 

f The principality of Wales, however, makes a much better 
1 figure than either Ireland or Scotland in the matter of national 
. language. The perseverance and wholeheartedness with which 
2 the Welsh have stuck to their language is beyond all praise, and 
) affords one of the most curious and interesting linguistic specta- 
S cles of modern times. No one who has not travelled in Wales 
y can be fully aware of the strong hold which the national lan- 
3 guage has on the people. Separated from England by no geo- 
t graphical barrier, brought into daily intercourse with people who 
; speak English and nothing else, with hardly any political or re- 
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ligious differences between them and the English, the Welsh so 
far do not seem to have yielded one inch in the matter of lan- 
guage since the days of Owen Glendower. Except in two or 
three of the extreme eastern counties of the principality, Welsh 
is at least as much the language of the people as English is the 
language of New York. Not only is Welsh the language which 
one hearsin Wales ; it is also the language one sees, for fully three- 
fourths of all the newspapers and periodicals published in that 
country are in Welsh, and there is hardly a bookstore in Wales 
where the number of English books for sale is not more than 
quadrupled by those in the national language. A large propor. 
tion of the popular English books have been translated into 
Welsh, including the works of Dickens and those of most of the 
well-known English writers on theology and popular science. 

If the Welsh were a radically different race from the Irish and 
the Scotch we could easily understand why they have stuck to 
their language with such devotion, and why the Gaels of Ireland 
and Scotland have been in such hot haste to get rid of theirs ; but 
if philological researches have ever proved anything they have 
proved that Welsh and Gaelic have had the same origin. It is 
true that at present the difference between Welsh and Gaelic is 
very great—so great as to preclude the possibility of Gaels and 
Welshmen understanding one another through the medium of 
their respective languages; but most of the differences between 
Gaelic and Welsh are apparent rather than real. The Welsh 
have long ago reduced their language to a phonetic system of 
spelling, and have invented, not an alphabet—for they use the 
Roman letters—but certain combinations of consonants and vowels 
which amount very nearly to the same thing as the invention of 
an entirely new alphabet. This makes the appearance of Welsh 
and Gaelic as different as possible, and has certainly helped to 
widen whatever slight original divergence might have existed be- 
tween them. O'Donovan says in his Gaelic grammar that, judg- 
ing from the slight difference which exists between Irish and 
Scotch Gaelic, and taking into consideration the length of time 
that has elapsed since the Gaelic literature of Scotland began to 
show sectional and national differences from that of what might 
be termed the mother-country, the separation of Welsh from 
Gaelic cannot have taken place much before the second or third 
century. 

The great distinguishing feature of all Celtic languages, 
and the one probably to which they owe the greater part of 
their misfortunes, is the change of the initial consonant in certain 
grammatical positions. This peculiarity, while giving wonder- 
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ful richness of sound to the languages and eminently adapting 
them for poetry, is nevertheless such a tax on the memory and 
throws such difficulties in the way of the learner that it is hardly 
to be wondered at that men very soon became weary of trying 
to master such linguistic difficulties and adopted the more sim- 
ple speech of their conquerors. Celtic grammar is certainly very 
difficult, and the majority of mankind will in most cases learn a 
simple language like English in preference to difficult ones like 
Gaelic and Welsh, no matter how poetic, expressive, or beautiful 
they may be. Therecan hardly be a doubt that Latin would have 
survived the fall of the political power of Rome, and would have 
been adopted by the barbarians as their current speech, had it 
not been of such a complex and difficult grammatical structure. 
Rude and ignorant men could hardly be expected to remember 
the numerous inflections of Latin. That the difficulty of acquiring 
Latin, especially by the uneducated barbarians who overwhelmed 
the Roman Empire, was one cause of its decadence as a spoken 
language there can hardly be a doubt ; for the fact of all the lan- 
guages that were formed from Latin being so much more simple 
in their construction than Latin proves that the majority of man- 
kind prefer a simple to a complex form of speech. One of the 
principal difficulties of Latin was its noun-inflections; and it is a 
very curious fact that almost all the languages that have been 
formed from it are wholly without inflections of nouns. No noun 
changes its termination to express case in French, Spanish, or 
Portuguese, and it looks as if the natives of France, Spain, and 
Portugal had simultaneously come to the determination to do 
away for ever with that particular difficulty which had given 
them so much trouble in the language of their conquerors. 

The student of Celtic has not only a system of case-endings 
as complex as those of the Latin to contend against, but he has 
the still more difficult task of learning the rules which govern 
the system that changes the initial consonants of nouns, adjec- 
tives, verbs, and pronouns. These rules are certainly most in- 
teresting and philosophic, and are of great importance to the 
philologist, but few, we fear, will be found to possess patience 
and perseverance enough to master them. Thechanges made by 
aspiration and eclipsis in the initials of words and by inflection 
in the terminations are together often so great as to render the 
word thus varied scarcely recognizable except to an expert in 
the language. One unacquainted with the language could 
scarcely believe that dean, mhnaoi, and mnaoi were simply inflec- 
tions of dean, a woman, or that duin, mbuin, and bhuin were inflec- 
tions of d0,a cow. Here we have not only change of the initial 
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letters, caused by eclipsis and aspiration; we have also a change 
in the terminations to denote case. All nouns in Gaelic are not 
so irregular as the two given, which may be said to be hetero. 
clites ; but the change that is made in even the most regularly 
declined nouns by eclipses, aspiration, and termination is gene- 
rally very great, and more than enough to deter any but the most 
hard-working and persevering student. Gaelic verbs do not offer 
nearly so great difficulties to the student as do nouns; the verbs 
would be very simple, were it not for the fact that they have all a 
double form of conjugation—one with the pronoun, called the 
analytic ; the other with the pronoun embodied in the termination, 
called the synthetic. The most difficult and curious part of the 
synthetic form is that the terminations expressing the persons 
change with every mood and tense. A few examples will illus- 
trate this: as, cetlim, 1 conceal; chetleas, 1 concealed; ceilfead, I 
will conceal ; cheilfinn, | would conceal. Here we have the pro- 
noun / embodied in four terminations which are entirely dissimi- 
lar.* The analytic form of conjugating cez/, conceal, is much the 
simpler—as, ceil me, | conceal ; cheil me, I concealed ; ceilfidh me, | 
will conceal; chetlfeadh me, 1 would conceal. This double form 
of conjugation gives great richness and ductility to the language, 
but it must be confessed that the student finds the mastery of it 
no easy matter. 

There can hardly be a doubt but that the difficulty of acquir- 
ing the Celtic languages has been one cause of their misfortune 
and decay ; and this is further proved by the fact that the simplest 
of them—the Welsh—has by far the most vitality in it,and, judg- 
ing from present appearances, seems destined to flourish when the 
Gaelic of Ireland and Scotland shall have passed away. It must, 
however, be admitted that the most complex form of speech will 
flourish when sustained by political power, and that the easiest 
and simplest will languish and die under political oppression; 
but, everything else being equal, it will be found that simplicity 
of construction is almost a fundamental necessity for the perpe- 
tuation of a language. 

The amount of untranslated matter in the Gaelic branch of 
the Celtic is much greater than is generally supposed, and it 
cannot be doubted that the literary activity of the Irish was very 
great in the middle ages. Whatever doubts may exist as to the 
quality of ancient Irish literature, there can be none as to its 
quantity. There are nearly a thousand volumes of untranslated 
Gaelic manuscripts in the library of the Royal Irish Academy 


* This is not a mere omission of the pronoun, as in Latin; we cannot say ces/im me OT 
Acileas me, for the pronouns are included in the terminations of the verbs. 
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in Dublin; these are mostly compositions of comparatively mo- 
dern times, and few of them are older than the fifteenth century. 
There are, however, an immense number of untranslated Gaelic 
manuscripts in the libraries of Great Britain and the Continent 
of a much more ancient date. Mr. O’Curry’s admirable work, 
Manuscript Materials of Irish History, gives an exhaustive account 
of the very large quantity of ancient Gaelic writings yet in exist- 
ence ; but if the national language of Ireland and Scotland had no 
monuments but what are contained in the “ Six Great Books "— 
known as the Book of the Dun Cow, the Speckled Book, the Book 
of Leinster, the Book of Lecan, the Book of Ballymote, and the Book 
of Fermoy—it would be entitled to hold an important position 
amongst the languages of medizeval Europe. It is a strange fact 
that not one-tenth of the above-named books is yet translated, 
and there seems very little prospect that any one now living will 
see them rendered into English. The difficulties of translating 
them are very great, owing partly to the antiquity of the lan- 
guage in which they are written. But the principal difficulty 
which they present is in the system of contractions practised by 
those who composed or transcribed them. Contractions are 
more or less common in all ancient writings, but those used by 
the ancient Irish scribes were so numerous, so frequent, and so 
arbitrary as to present sometimes almost insuperable difficulties 
to the modern scholar. So difficult, in fact, was the work of 
translating the Brehon Laws that three only out of the thirteen 
volumes in existence have been rendered into English, and there 
seems no prospect that the British government will undertake 
the arduous and expensive task of completing what was begun. 
Even supposing that their translation was desired by the public, it 
seems doubtful if there are any Gaelic scholars now living who 
would be equal to the task. Since the deaths of O’Donovan and 
O’Curry there has not been much done in the way of translating 
ancient Gaelic writings, and none of the living Gaelic scholars 
possesses sufficient knowledge of the subject to accomplish the 
work thoroughly. It is apparently likely that if the old Gaelic 
writings are translated at all the work will be performed by 
German scholars. There are more good Gaelic scholars to be 
found at present in Germany than in Ireland—men whose perfect 
trailing in the modern school of philology gives them an ad- 
vantage over any Irish or Scotch scholars. 

If the Celtic languages have been in a moribund and neglect- 
ed condition almost up to the present, there cannot be a doubt 
that they have recently attracted a great deal of notice from the 
scholars of many countries, but more especially from those of Ger- 
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many. The impetus given to the study of ancient Gaelic had 
its origin in Ireland, and was mainly owing to the translations 
made by O’Donovan. He was about the first explorer in the 
mine of Gaelic literature, and his translations excited a great 
deal of surprise and interest amongst the learned of Europe. 
Very little was known about Celtic literature fifty years ago; 
the manuscripts in which it existed were either uncollected or 
known only to a few; hardly any knew much about the grammar 
of the language; those who spoke it could very rarely write it; 
the horrible penal laws of the last century tended to kill it as a 
spoken language, and made the study of it, either by priest or 
layman, almost an impossibility. While the penal laws were en- 
acted solely against Catholics and the Catholic religion, they 
failed to detach the Irish from their faith, but they nearly killed 
the Irish language. Priests could not be educated in Ireland, 
and consequently were obliged to go to the Continent to study. 
A large majority, in fact, of the Irish priesthood of a hundred 
years ago had not only been educated on the Continent, but had 
passed most of their lives there. Such men could hardly be ex- 
pected either to be fluent Gaelic speakers or fair Gaelic scholars; 
they very naturally preferred to preach in English instead of in 
Gaelic; and we have here one of the chief causes of the decay 
of Gaelic in Ireland, for the language heard most frequently from 
the altar will ever be the one to which the Irish Catholic will 
give the most attention. 

Nothing can show more clearly the state of Celtic literature 
in the British Isles in the last century than the fact of certain 
men in Scotland having ixvented a dialect of Gaelic, and the fraud 
not having been discovered until quite recently. About the time 
that MacPherson published his so-called poems of Ossian the 
Irish Bible, which had been in use in all the Gaelic-speaking 
parts of Scotland for nearly a century, made its appearance in 
what might almost be called a brand-new language, which neither 
Irish nor Highlanders could fully understand. The change was 
said to have been made in order to conform as much as possible to 
the pronunciation of the Scottish Gaels, without entirely destroy- 
ing the grammatical fabric of the language; but the real motive 
was the fear of Jacobitism. If the Irish and Highlanders of the 
period were to a great extent different in creed they were abso- 
lutely one in politics, and both wished ardently for the restora- 
tion of the Stuart dynasty. The strong bond of a common 
language and literature, and a very nearly common history, had 
existed between them for more than a thousand years, and there 
can hardly be a doubt but that the distortion of the Gaelic lan- 
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guage in the Bible, and the distortion of Gaelic history in Os- 
sian, were done for one purpose, and that was to break down the 
political friendship that had so long, existed between the Celts 
of Scotland and Ireland. There exist many proofs of this. 
Amongst the most potent is that of all Gaelic books printed in 
Scotland up to the middle of the last century having been, with- 
out a known exception, printed in exactly the same dialect as that 
used in Irish books. There is a book of hymns in the Royal 
Irish Academy in Dublin, issued by the Presbyterian Synod of 
Argyle, and published in 1738 by James Duncan, of Glasgow, 
the language of which is exactly the same as Irish Gaelic. 

The distortions of the language of modern Scotch Gaelic 
books are not followed by the Gaelic-speaking inhabitants of the 
Highlands even at present, most of whom speak the same lan- 
guage in use wherever Gaelic is spoken in Ireland. The unedu- 
cated peasants of Lewis in Scotland and of Donegal in Ireland 
can converse together in Gaelic without any difficulty, but none 
of them could fully understand the language of the present 
Scotch Gaelic Bible. It will, of course, be readily seen that such 
a change of language as was suddenly made by the Scotch would 
not have been attempted with any form of speech familiar to 
scholars, and could not have remained so long undiscovered but 
for the general ignorance of Gaelic amongst the cultured classes 
of Ireland and Scotland. 

In spite of the past misfortunes and of the difficulties we have 
mentioned of the principal, and certainly the oldest, form of Celtic 
speech—the Gaelic of Scotland and Ireland—it seems not impro- 
bable that brighter days are in store for it. About six years ago a 
movement for its preservation took place almost simultaneously 
in Ireland and Scotland, and it cannot be denied that since then 
more has been done for its revival and culture than had ever 
before been done since English became the language of general 
use in the British Isles. Whether the movement will ultimately 
be successful remains to be seen; but it is certain that, in Ireland 
at least, a large number of energetic and disinterested men have 
become full of the idea that the resuscitation of Gaelic is possible, 
and that at no distant period a large part of the general litera- 
ture of the country will be printed in that language. They have’ 
succeeded in placing it on the same footing as Latin, French, 
and other branches of learning in the national schools; so that 
any teacher capable of teaching it will be paid for his trouble, 
and any pupil wishing to learn it can be instructed in it, provid- 
éd that teachers can be found in the locality. The Gaelic lan- 
guage has also been put on the programme of the “ Intermediate 
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Education Act” lately passed by the British Parliament. Pur. 
suant to this act, persons under a certain age may study either in 
a school or in their own homes any of the branches named in 
the act, and can at stated times demand an examination in it; 
they receive diplomas when they make a good examination, and 
the number of those who are studying Gaelic under this act is 
increasing very rapidly in Ireland. It was fully expected by 
those who are interested in the preservation and cultivation of 
Gaelic that a weekly journal wholly in that language would ere 
now have been established in Dublin ; but the political agitation 
of the last few years, and the excitement about the land ques. 
tion, caused the postponement of the scheme. It will not, how- 
ever, be delayed very much longer, and in the course of a year 
or two it is more than probable that the journal in question will 
make its appearance. The establishment of a weekly journal en. 
tirely in Gaelic will mark a new epoch in the language, as sucha 
thing has never yet been attempted; and it certainly ought to 
meet with hearty support even from those who are neither Irish 
nor Celtic by birth or blood, for it would make many thousands 
of the Irish race who are at present wholly indifferent to literary 
matters take an interest, perhaps for the first time in their lives, 
in the cultivation and preservation of their shamefully neglected 
national language. 

A scheme is also on foot to assimilate the spelling of Scotch 
and Irish Gaelic—in fact, to make them one languageagain. The 
idea originated with the Irish, and some interesting correspon- 
dence on the subject was recently published in the Highlander, 
a weekly journal printed in Inverness, Scotland. So far the 
Scotch do not seem to favor the idea ; but if those who are agitat- 
ing about the preservation of Gaelic, whether they are Irish or 
Highlanders, are really earnest in their desires, the matter is of 
the first importance. If books printed in Ireland could be as 
easily read in Inverness as in Galway, and vice versa, the lan- 
guage would in all probability be once more the medium of com- 
munication between men of learning and culture. All that can 
be said in a utilitarian point of view in favor of resuscitating 
Gaelic is that it would tend to educate large numbers of Irish 
and of Highlanders who have heretofore paid hardly any atten- 
tion to literature. If the Irish had a flourishing literature in 
their national language it is fair to presume that a stimulus would 
be given to education amongst them greater than could be given 
by perbaps any other means whatever. Besides, the knowledge 
of two languages must tend to widen a man’s intelligence ; for it 
would hardly be possible to banish the English language from 
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Ireland now, however much some of the extreme national party 
there might desire to do so. Bi-lingual nations are generally 
more intelligent and progressive than those speakmg only one 
language. We have notable examples of this in Belgium and 
Switzerland, where seventy-five per cent. of the inhabitants 
speak two languages. There are probably no two other coun- 
tries in Europe where illiteracy is less common and where there 
is more general intelligence to be found amongst the masses. 

The absence of any general desire, except what has been re- 
cently manifested, on the part of the Celtic race of Ireland and 
Scotland to preserve or cultivate their national language has 
hardly an example in the history of Europe. If Gaelic were a 
language without a literature, or if it were merely an outgrowth 
of medizeval barbarism like the Romance or the fatots of Southern 
France, contempt for it on the part of those amongst whom it 
originated could be easily understood ; but Gaelic is a speech of 
great antiquity, and was a cultivated language long before any 
of the modern languages of Europe was formed. Its literature 
is larger and more ancient than that of any European nations, ex- 
cept Greece and Italy; scholars of many countries are studying 
it, and a knowledge of it has become almost a necessity to the 
modern philologist. Yet the people amongst whom it originated 
have totally neglected it. Oddly enough, too, some of the very 
lowest and most ignorant among them think a knowledge of it a 
disgrace, and will often deny that they can speak it, when even the 
very language in which the denial is uttered proves that Eng- 
lish is a foreign tongue to them and that Gaelic was the first they 
everspoke. But the paradox does not end even here ; for while the 
principal branch of the Gaelic race—the Irish—have gone to more 
trouble to neglect their national language and to learn English 
than to achieve almost any national object they have ever under- 
taken, they are nearly as bitter opponents of English rule to-day 
as they were when Gaelic was the language of their entire na- 
tion. It seems, however, as if the present generation of Irish and 
Scottish Celts have become fully convinced of the necessity of 
preserving their national language, and it is to be hoped they 
will succeed. Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh, has already col- 
lected twelve thousand pounds to establish a Gaelic chair in that 
city, and by his writings and speeches has thoroughly aroused 
the Gaels of Scotland to the necessity of preserving their na- 
tional speech ; and it remains to be seen if the twenty millions of 
the Gaelic race that are scattered almost from one end of the 
earth to the other will have perseverance and patriotism enough 
to accomplish the work they have undertaken. 
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ST. MARY MAGDALEN. By the Rev. Pére H. D. Lacordaire, of the Order of 
St. Dominic, and member of the French Academy. Translated by E. A, 
Hazeland. London: Burns & Oates. 1881. (For sale by the Catholic 
Publication Society Co.) 

To all acquainted with Father Lacordaire’s writings, either in English 
or in French, the publication of this little volume will be good news. The 
beauty and sublimity of Lacordaire’s writings, and the strictly logical and 
critical spirit pervading them all, clearly entitle him to a place amongst 
the greatest lights of the century. That is the opinion of many thoughtful 
and profound Christian scholars. 

The occasion of his writing the Life of the Magdalen is worthy of remark, 
He was about to restore the ancient church and monastery of St. Max- 
imin, in the south of France, in order to establish there the principal 
house of studies of the French Dominicans. The head of St. Mary Magda- 
len, then at St. Baume, belonged to the church of St. Maximin. It was 
translated to the latter church, with the most enthusiastic devotion and 
magnificent ceremonial, on the occasion of Father Lacordaire’s taking pos- 
session. St. Mary Magdalen and St. Cecilia are known by the Dominicans 
as special patronesses—one representing the spirit of penance, and the 
other the fine arts. Lacordaire’s Lzfe of St. Mary Magdalen was pub- 
lished in February, 1860, and made a great sensation. He had been known 
as a great orator and writer; in this he was famous; but his work on St. 
Mary Magdalen showed him to the world in a new light. It proved beyond 
question his wonderful spirit of piety and his deep asceticism, which had 
been scarcely recognized outside of the circle of his intimate friends. 
There is no doubt that this beautiful life in English will be read by many 
_ religious people and will give much edification. 


SANCTUARY Boy’s ILLUSTRATED MANUAL. Embracing the ceremonies of 
the inferior ministers at Low Mass, at High Mass, Solemn High Mass, 
Vespers, Benediction, and Absolution for the-Dead. By the Rev. James 
A. McCallan,S.S. Published with the approval of the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore. Baltimore: J. Murphy & Co. 1881. 


The altar-boy’s ceremonial! Truly a new book, in which everything 
is treated solely with a view to the altar-boy. The author, a ceremonia- 
rius of many years’ experience, has enriched his work, which contains gen- 
eral rules as well as the distinct description of the particular ceremonies. 
with useful details and practical cautions. In order to secure success in 
the following of the most approved authorities, and accuracy in the descrip- 
tion of the various actions, the author has submitted his manuscripts to 
several rubrical censors. The language is simple, and all words which sur- 
pass the understanding of the average boy are scrupulously avoided. The 
matter is further elucidated by numerous engravings exhibiting the rela- 
tive positions of the ministers after important movements. 

Not only will this work interest the clergy, as it must, by lightening 
the burden of their many and varied labors, but also it will stimulate 
those of a class of the laity rapidly increasing in this country, who devote 
much time and attention to the right understanding of the liturgy of the 
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church. By the aid of this manual an intelligent young man will be able 
to charge himself with the instruction of the altar-boys in his parish church, 
and bring the ceremonies to greater perfection than the labors of the rec- 
tor would allow him to do. 


Tue HISTORY OF THE PRIMITIVE YANKEES; or, The Pilgrim Fathers in 
England and Holland. By William Macon Coleman. Washington, 
D.C.: Columbia Publishing Co. 1881. 


The intention of this pamphlet is to show that the Mayflower “ Pilgrims,” 
instead of being Puritans, were the members of a small sect of Anabaptist 
origin, commonly known after their founder as Brownists; that when 
forced to leave England for Holland, previous to their coming to our 
shores, they were notorious for their communistic and other mischievous 
doctrines—the real name of their sect was “ The Family of Love "—and that, 
in fact, they left their country for their country’s good. A curious point, 
by the way, which the author brings out is that the Pilgrims, while in Hol- 
land, had set on foot a plan of settlement in New Amsterdam, but that the 
managers of our old Knickerbocker colony, fearful from past experience of 
the cantankerous disposition of the Brownists, bribed the captain of the 
Mayflower to land the wanderers further to the north. 

But the author’s manifest anti-New-England animus weakens the force 
of his argument on some points, and occasionally gives rise to the suspi- 
cion that his prejudice colors his statements. He declares it his object to 
prove the absurdity of the claim set up for the Mayflower Pilgrims of 
being a godly, orderly, liberty-loving people to whom the United States are 
indebted for ideas of religion, education, and free government. To those 
familiar with New England written history only, Mr. Coleman’s facts, 
backed up by a plentiful citation of authorities, will be startling. Nota 
few of his authorities are contemporary English Puritan writers who may 
be supposed to have been well acquainted with the Brownists, their doings, 
and their purposes. 

Even, however, if Mr. Coleman .satisfactorily makes out his case his 
application of the term primitive Yankees to the Pilgrims might unjustly 
identify these with the colonies of Puritan and other Protestants who came 
to our country later, and who, whatever may be thought of their religious 
principles, were apparently an earnest, God-fearing people in their own 
way. 

THE CRIMINAL HIsTORY OF THE BRITISH Empire. A series of open let- 
ters to the Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Prime Minister of England. By Pat- 
rick Ford. New York: /réskh World Office. 1881. 

A well-arranged summary of the infamies of British rule and British 
policy wherever in any part of the world that rule or that policy has gain- 
ed a foothold. It is an awful catalogue of relentless cruelty, base treach- 
ery, and smooth-faced hypocrisy for one small nation like England! An 
extract or two may perhaps be suggestive of thought: “ Before the so- 
called Reformation there were some four hundred thousand owners of the 
soil in England ; to-day, although the population has quintupled, there are 
but thirty thousand.” But then it was in the days before those pleasant 
Reformers, Henry VIII. and Cranmer, that England was known as “ merrie 43 
—precious little merriment is there now among the great body of the peo- 
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ple of England! Mr. Gladstone, it is generally known, is the son of « 
Liverpool merchant, but the following from one of these letters will indh 
cate perhaps a reason for the Liberal ministers ardent Opposition to 
the cause of the Union during our civil wa Hiow few are aware that you 
are the son of a slavweemerchant’? How few kaow that the large fortune 
which you have inherited was coined, every penny of it, out of the bleed 
and tears of those outraged Africans ? 

This pamphiet is an exceedingly bitter invective, but it is nowlse ex. 
aggerated. Whoever could think without bitterness of the dreadful cs. 
reer of English policy in Ireland, of the government of India during the 
last hundred years, or of the wicked Opium War against China, would be 
either more or less than a man . 


Tue Practice or INTERIOR RECOLLECTION WITH GOD, DRAWN FROM THE 

Psaims or Davip. By Father Pau! Segneri, SJ. Dublin: M. H. Gill 

& Son. 1881. 

Nothing fosters the interior spirit of prayer so much as fervent aspira- 
tions clothed in the language of Holy Scripture, and no part of Scripture 
is so rich in such material as the Psalms, This little book contains the 
verses used by the saintly Father Segneri himself, and will be the means, if 
rightly used, of producing similar effects in others. 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE; or, Practical Lessons in Home Life. By the author 

of Golden Sands. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1881. 

A handy little book of household hints and household wisdom for young 
housewives and those who intend to become housewives. There are no 
time-worn platitudes, but a great deal of very useful information such as an 
accomplished Catholic Frenchwoman might be expected to possess as to all 
that concerns home and its surroundings. 


THe BLoopy CHasm. A Novel. By J. W. De Forest. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co. 1881. 

A clever story of love and politics. The hero is a Bostonian who, being 
a veteran soldier, retains no rancor against the late enemy, while the 
heroine is a high-spirited South Carolina girl who; having lost all her family 
in the war, is determined not to tolerate a “ Yankee.” Nevertheless, the only 
admirable, really worthy character in the story is that of a young Catholic 
girl who is jilted by the Bostonian, but bears herself like a Christian and 
an honest woman, although the author, following the absurd English fashion 
that has come upon us of late years, speaks of her as of “ plebeian” origin. 





THE PoRTRAIT OF A LaDy, By Henry James, Jr. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1881, 

THE Lire OF THE ANGELIC Doctor, St. THomas Aquinas, of the Order of Friars Preachers. 
By a Father of thesame Order. New York: D. & J. Sadlier& Co. 1881. 

HIGHER THAN THE CHURCH. An Art Legend of Ancient Times. By Wilhelmine von Hillern. 
From the German by Mary J. Safford. New York: William S, Gottsberger. 1881, 

Tue Lire or THE Rev. Mary JoHN BapTisT MuarD, founder of the Missionary Priests of the 
Convent of St. Edward. By the Rt. Rev. Dom Isidore Robot, O.S.B, New York: Fr. 
Pustet & Co, 1881. 

CAMPAIGNS OF THE CIVIL War.—III. THE PeninsuLa. McClellan's Campaign of 1862. By 
Alexander S. Webb, LL.D., President of the College of the City of New York, Assistant 
Chief of Artillery of the Army of the Potomac, General Commanding Second Division, 
Second Corps, etc. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1881. 
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